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FOREWORD 


C aptain Frances G. Lee, a seven ty~year-o!d woman who 
has donated her life and her fortune to legal medicine, 
police wort, and scientific crime detection, is a character so 
fabulous that the most colourful creations of the mystery 
writer seem drab in comparison. 

S< * •.*'*'.** * f the 

semi idee 

her 4 ■ ■ ■ 

At this seminar my attention was attracted to one of the 


l 
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There are those who claim that it is impossible to 'read 
character’ What these sceptics overlook is that as a man 
establishes the daily contacts of life, he is, to a large extent, 
treated according to his character and his worth It is quite 
possible that the man’s character may not show in any par- 
ticular stamp of features, nevertheless by his bearing, his 


’ v "— /The man whose opinions are consistently ignoreti win 
synthetical , , 


arc good out not quite gwu 
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after he has made his point, trying to bolster up his ideas m 
the face of the expected refusal. . 

1 have known people who arc very expert at this sort oi 
character reading, and it is a hobby with me to study these 
things. So I made it a point to study Dr Fisher, and the more 
I saw of him the better I liked him. _ . . , 

During the next eighteen months, Captain Lee invited 
me to attend two more seminars, and each time I noted Dr 
Fisher’s development with increased pleasure. 

Then came a time when Maryland decided it must put 
up really adequate appropriations and quit p laying around 
with homicides and murderers, and put its ten-year-old 
Medical Examiner System on a solid footing. They wanted 
a man to head it who was thoroughly competent. 

I knew generally that the five-man commission in Balti- 
more had decided to get the very best man available in the 
field. The position carried a salary which they felt would 
attract a man of top calibre. 

Captain Lee is by way of being godmother to most of the 
state police organisations on the Atlantic Coast, and it was 
my good fortune to accompany her on a friendly tour of the 
state police, starting in New Hampshire (where she herself 
holds the title of Captain) and mo-'ing on down, state by 
state, until we came to Virginia. 

The Maryland bigwigs in state and city police administra- 
" tion and crime detection went out of their way to honour 
Captain Lee, and I was included in the invitations. I caught 
a glimpse of real Southern hospitality, outstanding, it seems 
to me, because it is essentially founded upon sincerity and a 
recognition that friendships constitute the true wealth of life. 
Money may be desirable, but it is distinctly secondary. 

It was a warm evening. There were mint juleps in frosted 
glasses, and a dinner served so efficiently, yet so unostenta- 
tiously, that one was inclined to take it as much for granted 
as the ice and the mint. Then, over the after-dinner coffee, 
the conversation gravitated toward the new position which 
was open, and I realised that these people had deferred 
naming the man who was to be Chief Medical Examiner 
until they could have a heart-to-heart talk with Captain Lee. 

It came out of a clear sky so far as Captain Lee was con- 
cerned. She started thinking aloud, checking over persons 
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who were available, and then said, “There's a young man I 
think would fit it perfectly. He’s young, he’s at Harvard, and 
he’s going to go places. He’s competent, conscientious, and 
he has a lot of innate executive ability. His name is Dr Rus- 
sell S. Fisher.” 

And then she turned to me and said, "You know him, 
Erie. What do you think of him ?” 

I agreed with her estimate in as few words as possible. It 
was her party. I was watching, listening, and learning. 

There was quite a bit of talk during the next ten minutes. 

It was very apparent that the sponsors of this Maryland 
programme felt that it was a matter of the greatest import- 
ance that everything got off to a good start. In fact, to a 
large extent their own reputations were at stake. They 
needed a man who was really outstanding. 

Captain Lee gave them her ideas about Dr Fisher There 
was some thoughtful puckering of brows. Captain Lee's 
recommendation went a great way, but one gathered that 
Dr Fisher was going to be investigated up one side and down 
the other. And then they started asking questions. 

During my years as a tnal lawyer I have learned tp ap- 
preciate what an art it »s to extract definite information bv 
short, pertinent, searching questions, and I pushed my chair 
back from the tabic so I could more thoroughly enjoy what 
was taking place. 

There were seien or eight of the top-flight men 
gathered at this dinner, and they had brains. They had 
brains enough to work together, to co-ordinate each other’s 
efforts, and for ten or fifteen minutes Captain Lee was sub- 
jected to a cross-examination about Dr Fisher that was an 
intellectual treat to an ex-tnal lawyer who had enjoyed a 
wonderful dinner, who was basking happily in the glow of 
Southern hospitality, and who was listening to as shrewd a 
group of men as it had ever been his good fortune to see in 
action. 

And then one of the men asked a highly pertinent ques- 
tion "This Dr Fisher/’ he said, “he is young. We'f! concede 
from what \ou say. Captain Lee, that he has a competent 
grasp of the subject. Now, suppose he comes in here as Chief 
Medical Examiner and a murder case breaks where he goes 
on the stand and is subjected to cross-examination bv some 
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e( rfye'inSt thR'tnthJttyv Vf J»> Wf«f?W9^ ir ? ?r ^ ; 

wconftw Jitovtn'*^ *»*« him to rtwdj teewwhf 
•itfrliam -«vfcn 1 ryin*? to h'rmtf»?at him jMMfttffettre wUlf* 1 ' 
hie tyw tfatw vW '«m $£« thnwgh an «|wk:^ m .«»** 

Wnd--#rid ; mmht«irt'hh tl»g»ify T -'wlt» ■«»« "*wy on « tl * w»w 
ledge, wW can keep his temper w«l fisMIe th* 
dmplythfoitghhh tnmpefencv jtntf t»i» . . 

l-vfa* tonVmg down at the t*hk*V»*h, fw 0*pi*m 
(f> answer* thinking to myself ifos tl*e t*hs? fttfcwJ 
that nurslintt had shown lev die qursthn it*eU that V fowl $ 
keen insight into list trchnhjw* of r/swt"<*ar«!R3tfctft, 

There was a 5 venn-demf >/ Captain f might lm* 

a little dubious, F glanced up at her, arm »aw that. fvrtyom 
was looking at me. Fur rji^ finet time I rr aided that she 
tion lutd U-en addmietf to me a* an attorney. 

It caught tne hy ttirprtn- m that 1 blurted out the twes 
word jrwm that told them exactly how 1 frit jtlmti (it 
Fisher. I with 

They took tome little t?nv«* to investigate Dr Fish*"#. Their 
findings were favourable, and they offered him tire posit kits. 
Dr Fhher accepted, and the choice lu.* been a psrtkiiUfly 
happy one. 

in the years that have ensued, the Chief Medical £*> 
nminer's Oilier of Maryland, located in splendidly equipped 
^oflicej and lalioratoriei provided hy sh** city of jSatfuwnr, 
/.has Ifcra the subject of document m nutty a (rathering No 
matter where Wi go throughout the United Suites, when 
you dhcuvt legal medicine and tlse eftictrssev with winds un- 
explained deaths are chided, ham.ddn investigated, and 
facts placed in the hands of the pmsrcutmg atlnritrv, yw, 
find that Baltimore and Man land rank high up n. th- top 
grouping of the top brackets. 

Too few people realise htnv many murder* go undrtrrtrd 
hccau«e of ignorance, inruinprtrncr. or lack of pfi«y r in- 
vestigmivc faciliiics on the p;ur of those who are uJI-d u»x>n 
to make medical for mrdimdegah investigations. 

Too few people realise how frr»juentl> a*,!, calm, efTi- 
ciency on the part of a medical examiner can aid tn the 
cause of justice. 

There is one case which will .Hu.tr ate ms «*>»« anc j 
svlucll will, I think, prove to the reader Baltimore', wjtdotn 
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itt seeking the best brains available in this particular field of 
investigation. 

A few months ago, a young white man, accompanied hy 
three friends, was operating hb car on the streets of Baht- 
more. Another car, driven by a coloured lad, cut them off 
at a corner. 

There was ill feeling The white driver speeded up and 
forced the coloured boy’s car to the kerb. 

The coloured boy got out of the right-hand front door of 
his car and stood on the sidewalk ready to defend himself. 

- The driver of the pursuing car jumped out of the door on 
the left-hand side, hurried around the car and approached 
the coloured boy. 

Witnesses said that the Coloured boy hit the white boy 
with his fist. The white bov promptly collapsed to the kerb, 
unconscious. He was rushed to a hospital and died six hours 
later without regaining consciousness. , 

The coloured lad was arrested and charged with man- 
slaughter. The newspapers took up the case and racial feel- 
ing began to flare up 

Then Dr Fisher performed an autopsy. He found some- 
thing that a less skilful man would have missed. He found 
the cause of death was due to a ruptured aneurysm in that 
portion of the brain known as the 'Circle of Willis*. There 
was no indication that the man had been struck. It was 
evident that a congenital aneurysm had ruptured under the 
influence of increased blood pressure due to anger. 

So the Medical Examiner requested that the police start 
checking up on those who bad seen the blow struck. 

Then a peculiar thing developed. 

Confronted with the findings of the Medical Examiner it 
turned out that no one really had seen a blow struck:. The 
witnesses had been 'pretty sure a blow was struck since the 
white boy fell j’ust as a fight was starting’. 

A careful reconstruction of the scene of the crime showed 
that some of the witnesses simply were not in a position to 
have seen the blow even if a blow had been struck. In view 
of the findings of the Medical Examiner it w'as proves* dial 
the man had died from natural causes, probably superin- 
duced by hb own anger. 

And so I set forth an authentic example showing the rc- 
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sponsibilities of a medical examiner, and one of the reasons 
why Maryland and Baltimore are ranked among the top 
.areas in this work, feeling that you readers of mystery 
stories who, like myself, are interested in all the puzzling 
manifestations of crime and crime detection, will find it 
interesting. And I dedicate this book to my friend : 

RUSSELL S. FISHER, MD 
Chief Medical Examiner 
State of Maryland 


Erle Stanley Gardner 
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I t hap been a hard, gruelling day. Perry Mason and bis 
secretary, Della Street, had finished taking a deposition. 
The witness had been cunning and evasive, his lawyer brim- 
ming with technical objections, and all of Perry Mason’s 
skill was needed finally to drag forth the significant facts. 

The lawyer and his secretary, entering Morris AAburg’s 
restaurant, sought the privacy of a curtained booth in the 
rear, Della sighed her relief, glanced at Mason's rugged 
features, said, "I don’t know how you do it. I’m like a wet 
dishrag ” 

Moms Alburg made it a point to wave the waiter aside 
and himself take the order of his distinguished customer. 
"Hard dav, Mr Mason 7 ” he asked. 

“A bear cat,” Mason admitted. 

"In court all day, I presume 
Mason shook his head 

"A deposition, Morns,” Della Street explained, indicating 
her shorthand books "I took check notes.” 

Alburg, not undemanding, said, "Ub-huh,” vagueh , ,r. J 
then asked, “Cocktails >M 

"Two double Bacardis,” Mason ordered, "a littlr or d 
sour side ” 

Morns passed the cocktail order on to the wait. * , 

have some nice fned chicken,” he suggested. "And dv * . 
arc out of this world ” 

He raised a thumb and forefinger to hit lips 
Delia Street laughed. "Are you going ritzy on u- V - 
Where did you get that ?” 

“The steaks?” 

“No, the gesture.” 

The restaurant proprietor grinned. "I saw r 
in a restaurant scene in the movies,” hr < r • • 
you should have seen the junk he brougi t 
could look at and tell they were tough hi, 

"Then never mind the gestures, - ’ M •• 



-want two thick steaks, medium Tare, lots of lyonnaise pota- 
toes, some buttered bread, with — ” He glanced expectantly 
at Della Street. 

Della nodded. 

“Garlic,” Mason said. 

“Okay,” Morris Alburg said. “You’ll get it. The best!” 

“Tender, juicy, medium rare,” Mason said. 

“ The best,” Alburg repeated again, and vanished, letting 
the green curtain drop back into place. 

Mason extended his cigarette case to Della Street and 
held a match. The lawyer took a deep inhalation, slowly ex- 
pelled the smoke, and half closed his eyes. “If that old goat 
had only told the truth in the first place, instead of beating 
around the bush,” he said, “we’d have been finished in fif- 
teen minutes.” 

"Well, you finally got the truth out of him.” 

‘Tinally,” Mason admitted. “It was like trying to pick up 
quicksilver with your bare fingers. You’d ask him a question 
and he’d run all over the place, twisting, turning, evading, 
throwing out red herrings, trying to change the subject.” 

\ Della Street laughed and said, “Do you realise there was 
bne question you asked him exactly twelve times?” 

•' “I hadn’t counted the times,” Mason said, “but that was 
the turning point. I’d ask the question, he’d try to lead me 
off on some other conversational channel, and I’d wait until 
he’d finished, then ask the same question over again in 
exactly the same words. He’d try new tactics to shake me’off 
I’d nod_ attentively as though I were taking it all in, and 
inspire'' 7 new heights of verbal evasion. Then, when 

he’d f '1 ask him the same question in evanti,. 


“Mr Mason gets tired of talking with 


his voice, Morris,” 


been too personal. 

“Our steaks on the fire?” Mason asked. 

Morris nodded. 

“Good?” 

” The best 1 ” Morris grinned. Then, with a gesture that was 
[ike a silent benediction, he backed out of the booth and the 
curtain fell in place. 


. ■ ' • with a big pot of 

■ 4 • nd sugar. 

For a few minutes he busied himself, seeing that water 
glasses were filled, that there was plenty of butter. He 
seemed reluctant to leave. Mason glanced significantly at his 
secretary. 

“I don’t get it," Mason said “Taking our order was a fine 
gesture of hospitality, Morris,* but bringing it is gilding the 
lily.” 

“I got troubles," the proprietor said with a sigh. “I guess 
we all got troubles. These days nobody wants to work except 
the boss. . . . Skip it. You folks came here to forget troubles. 
Eat.” 

The green curtain once more fell back into place. 

It was as Mason was finishing the last of his steak that 
Alburg came back to the doorway. 

Della Street said, “Oh-oh, Morris has a problem. Chief.” 

Mason glanced up. 

“Now ain’t that crazy,” Alburg commented. 

“What’s crazy?" Mason asked. 
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“You’re damned right it’s a legal problem,’’ Morris Al- 
burg exploded. “What are you going to do with a girl like 
that?” 

“Like what?” Mason asked. 

“She came to work five days ago. Today is the first of the 
month, so I’m going to pay her. I tell her so. I have the 
cheque ready. She looks like she sure needs the money. THten 
a little while after you two came in, she takes a powder.” 
“What do you mean, a powder?” Mason asked. 

“She walks out the back door. She doesn’t come back.” 
“Perhaps her nose needed powder,” Della Street said. 
“Not in the alley,” Morris Alburg said. “She went out 
through the alley door. She dropped her apron in the alley 
right after she got through the door, and she travelled. Mind 
you, no hat, no coat, and you know what it’s like outside, 
cold.” 

“Perhaps she didn’t have a coat,” Della StTeet said. 

“Sure, she’s got a coat. She left it in the closet. Once on a 
time it was one swanky coat. Now it’s moth-eaten.” 

“Moth-eaten?” Perry’ Mason asked, puzzled. “What sort 
of a coat?” 

'• “The best.” 

“What’s that, Morris?” Della asked. 

“Mink — the best — moth-eaten.” 

“Go on,” Mason invited. “Get it off your chest, Morris.” 
“Me,” Morris Alburg said, “I don’t like it. That girl. I’ll 
betcha, is wanted by the police.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“The dishwasher watched her out of the alley window. 
She dropped the apron to the ground and then she started 

running. She ran like hell All right, here I am with her 

cheque for five days’ wages, her fur coat, a restaurant full 
of customers, and some of them mad like crazy. I thought 
she was waiting on some of the tables, and everything was 
all right. Then I heard the bell start to ring — you hear that 
bell ring, ring, ring?” 

Della Street nodded. 

That bell, Alburg said, £ is what the cook rings when 
an order is ready to go on the table. He’s got stuff stacked 
out there for orders that this Dixie girl took and didn’t do 
anything about. I thought she was waiting on the table. 



showed in his eyes. 

“You told her she bad a cheque commi:’ ’ 

“I told her. I wanted to give it to htr half -in hou 
She was busy. She said she’d pick it up later ,.n “ 

"Then she didn't intend to have,' Maun s.u<J 
then ” 

Alburg shrugged his shoulders. 

“So,’’ Mason went on, “when she 1< »f l( > , 1 , 

have been that someone came in who tr^-hu i • >\ I , 

“ The police," Alburg said. “She’s w .1 < . i> i ! \ . h • 
tect me. 

“Anv detectives coroe in?" Mason a4>> ii 
“I don’t think to. ... She just took . ?- . r 
Mason said. “I’d like to take a look il - 
“The coat," Morns repeated. “Tl . . ■ ■ 
me What ain I going to do with tin . . 


Alburg nodded, vanished once- in< n 
Delia Street said, “She must )i.n t «. - 
perhaps a detective — perhaps 

“Wait a minute," Mason said ‘ 1 < 
far ahead of the horse, Della W. i , 
first." 

Alburg returned, carrying the o- 
Deila Street gave an involu n 1 1 ' 

a shame ! What a terrible shorn' ’ 

It was quite evident, even i > ' 
butg held the coat, that it w j- • ■'< 
ragged patches in the fron tut. 



where smooth, glossy sheen became ragged pinpoints. The 
damage might not have been so notice-aide upon a less ex- 
pensive fur, but on the mantle of that rich coat it stood out 

Cl< DeUa Street arose from the table, pounced on the coat, 
turned it quickly back to look for the label, and said, "Gosh, 
Chief, it’s a Colton and Colfax guaranteed mink.” 

“I suppose she picked it up cheap somewhere,” Alburg 
said. 

"I don’t think so,” Mason told him. “I think a great deal 
can be done to recondition that fur. I think there are places 
where new skins could be sewed in. — Yes, look. . . 

“Why, certainly,” Della Street said. “It’s only moth-eaten 
in two or three places there in the front. New skins could be 
put in and the coat would be almost as good as new. No 
second-hand dealer would have sold a coat like that in that 
condition. He’d have fixed it up and sold it as a recondi- 
tioned coat.” 

“The waitress owned this coat?” Mason asked. 

“Owned it or stole it,” Alburg said. “Perhaps it’s hot and 
, she didn’t know what to do with it so she left it in a closet 
for a few weeks, and the moths got into it.” 

“Perhaps some boy friend gave it to her and then ducked 
out so that she got the idea it might have been stolen,” 
Mason observed thoughtfully. “In any event, it’s a mystery, 
and I like mysteries, Morris.” 

“Well, I don’t,” Morris said. 

Mason inspected the coat carefully, paying particular 
attention to the stitching on the side. 

“Think the label’s phony?” Alburg asked. 

“The label’s genuine,” Mason said. “It might have been 
taken from another coat and sewn on this one . . . Wait a 
minute, here’s something ! This sewing is fresh. The stitches 
are a little different in colour from those other stitches.” 

His fingers explored the lining back of the place where he 
had found the fresh sewing. “There’s something in here. 
Morris.” 

Mason looked at the restaurant proprietor, then hesitated. 
“You’re the doctor,” Alburg said. 

Mason suddenly became wary-. “There are certain peculiar 
circumstances in connection with this case, Morris.” 
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"Are you telling me?” 

Mason said, *‘p?t us assume that this coat was originally 
purchased by this young woman. That means at one time 
she was quite wealthy, comparatively speaking. Then she 
must have gone away hurriedly and left the fur coat behind. 
She wasn’t there to take care of it, there was no one else on 
whom she wanted to call or on whom she dared to call to 
take care of it." 

“And then Della a«kcd. 

"And then,” Mason, went on, "after an interval, during 
which die moths got into the coat, she returned. At that 
time she was completely down on her luck. She was des- 
perate. She went to the place where the fur coat was located. 
She put it on. She didn’t have money enough to £0 and have 
it restored, or repaired, or whatever you call fixing up a fur 
coat” 


to ask Morris for if, she suddenly gets panic-stricken an!} 
runs out, leaving the fur coat behind her, also the cheque for 
her wages.” 

Moms Alburg’s eves narrowed “I get it now,” he said. 
‘You're putting it together so it's iust plain, like two and 
two. She’s f>cen in prison May be she poured lead into her 
boy friend during a quarrel. Mavbc she beat the rap, but 
was afraid to be seen with her fur coat. She . . 

"Then why didn't she store it 7 ” Della Street asked. 

“She didn’t want anyliodv to know she was mixed up in 
tins shooting It was something that she did, and they never 
identified her . Wait a minute, she may have been picked 
up for drunk driving She gave a phony name and wouldn’t 
let anvbodv know who she was She drew a ninety-day sen- 
tence in the ran, and she went and served it out — serving 
under some phonv name Take this name she gave me — 
Dixie Davton. 1 hat’s phony-sounding nght on the face of it. 

. . . She's been in jail ’’ 

Della Street laughed “With an imagination like that. 
Morns, you should have been writing stones.” 

“With an imagination like I’ve got,” Morris saH -uefully, 
17 



"I can see police walking in that door right now— the trouble 
I’m in — a crook working here. If she’s wanted they 11 claim I 
was hiding her. . . . Okay, so I’ve got friends at headquarters. 

S °“Keep it up,” Della Street laughed. ‘‘You’re certainly 
dishing it out to yourself, Morris. You’ll be having yourself 
convicted of murder next— being strapped in the death 

chair in the gas chain ...” , , . 

“Don’t !” Morris interposed so sharply that his voice was 
like the peremptory crack of a pistol. “Not even to joke, 
don’t say that.” 

There was silence for a moment, then Alburg regained 
his self-control, nodded his head emphatically. “That’s the 
story,” he said. “At one time she was rich. She got tangled 
up. Maybe it was marijuana. That’s it. She went to a reefer 
party, and she was picked up. Six months she got, right in 
the can. That’s why the fur coat was there in the closet, 
neglected all the time she was in jail. Then, when she 1 got 
out, the moths were in it. . . .” 

“And then,” Mason said, smiling, “when she went in she 
was wealthy, when she came out she was broke.” 

\ Alburg gave that frowning consideration. “How come?” 
he asked. 

“Don’t ask me,” Mason told him. “It’s your story. I’m 
just picking flaws. If she was a wealthy society dame who 
got picked up at a reefer party, and served six months, how 
does it happen that when she came out she had to get a job 
as a waitress ?” 


“Now,” Alburg said, “you’re really asking questions.” 

“Tell us about how she left,” Mason invited. “Just what 
did happen, Morris ? We want facts now, no more of your 
imaginative theories.” 

Alburg said, “She simply walked out, just like I told you. 
I heard the bell ring a couple of times, the bell the cook 
rings when food is taken off the stove and ready to be picked 
up. You don’t like to hear that bell ring because it means 
the waitresses are falling down on the job.” 

“How many waitresses?” Mason asked. 

“Five waitresses, and I have a man who handles the trade 
in the booths on this side. He’s been with me a long time. The 
booth trade is the best because you get the biggest tips.” 
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“All right, go on, what about the waitress?” 

“Well, after I heard the bell ring a couple of times I went 
hack to investigate. There was this stuff on the shelf by the 
Stove— food that was getting cold. I start for the waitresses 
to bawl them out. Then one of the customers asked me what 
was taking so long. I asked him who was waiting on him; he 
tells me what she looked like. 1 knew it was Dude. I went 
around looking for her. She’s nowhere. All the food on the 
shelf was for Dixie’s tables. 

“I sent one of the girls to the powder room. ‘Drag her out,' 
I say ‘Sick or not, drag her out ’ She wasn’t there Then 
the dishwasher told me he’d seen her. She went out the back 
door and ran down the alley. 

“Well, you know how things are. When an emergency 
comes up you have to take care of the customers first, so t 
started the girls getting the food out to the tables, made 
them take an extra table apiece, and . . . well, then l came 
in here to pass my troubles on to you.” 

"Did Uns waitress make friends with the other girls?” 

"Not a friend. She kept her bp buttoned.” 

“No friends*” 

"Didn’t want to mingle around The other waitresses 
drought she was snooty— that and the mini coat ” 

“Well,” Mason said. ”1 gather that . ” 

A waiter pulled aside the green curtain, tapped Alburg 
on the shoulder, and said, "Beg sour pardon, Boss, but the 
police arc here ” 

“Oh-oh,” Mhurg sard, and glanced helplessly over his 
shoulder "Put ’em in one of the booths, Tony. I can’t have 
people around the restaurant seeing me being questioned by 
the police. , I knew it all along. Mason, she’s a crook, 
and . 

‘The other tooths are all full.” the waiter said 

A 11 >urg groa ned 

“Tell them to come on tn here,” Mason said. 

Alburg’s face lit up “Vou won’t mind?” 

“WeNe gone this far with it, and we may as well see it 
through,” Mason said 

Alburg turned to the waiter. “Plain clothes or uniform 

“Plain clothes ” 

“Bring ’em in,” Alburg said "Brins? in a cour" v * extra 
»9 



chairs, Tony. Bring in coiTcc and cigars, the good cigars— 

the best.” , , • i 

The waiter withdrew. Alburg turned to Mnson and said, 

“That's awfully nice of you, Mr Mason." 

“Glad to do it,” Mason said. “In fact. I’m curious now. 
What do you suppose they want ?” 

“What do they want? What do they want?” Alburg said. 
“They want that dame, of course, and they want the mink 
coat. Even if it isn’t hot they’ll take it as evidence. Two 
weeks from now the cop’s sweetie will be wearing it. What’ll 
I do with it? I . . 

“Here,” Della Street said, “put it over the bad: of my 


chair. They’ll think it’s mine.” 

Alburg hastily draped the mink coat over the hack of 
Della Street’s chair. “I wouldn’t want to hold out on them," 


he muttered, “but I don't want them finding that mink coat 
here. You know how that’d look in the paper. 'Police find a 
stolen mink coat in the possession of a waitress at Alburg’ S 
restaurant,' and everyone immediately thinks it was stolen 
from a customer. I . . ." 


The curtains were pulled back. The waiter said, “Right in 
here.” 


Two plain-clothes men entered the booth. One of them 
jerked his finger at Alburg and said, “This is the fellow.” 

“Hello,” the other one said. 

“Sit down, boys, sit down,” Alburg said. “The booths 
were all crowded and I was just talking with my friend in 
here, so he said ...” 

“That’s Mason, the lawyer,” one of the plain-clothes men 
said. 


“That s right. That’s right. Perry Mason, the lawyer. Now 
what seems to be the trouble, boys? What can I do for you ?” 

Mason said, “Miss Street, my secretary, gentlemen.’’ 

The officers grunted an acknowledgment of the introduc- 
tion. Neither one offered his name. The smaller of the two 
men did the talking. 

The waiter brought two extra chairs, coffee and cigars. 

'Anything else I can get for you?” Alburg asked. “Any- 
thing ?” ' 


^ ° k f y .’” the ofncer who ' vas doing the talking said. 
Tell him to bring in a btg pot of coffee. I like lots of cream 
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and sugar. My partner drinks it black. Okay, Alburg, that’s 
the pitch?” 

‘‘What pitch?" 

“You know, the waitress.” 

“What about her?” 

“The one that took a powder,” the officer said. “Come on 
don’t waste time stalling around. What the hell’s the idea?* 
You in on this?” 

“I don't get it,” Alburg said. “Why should you come to 
me? She was working here. You fellows spotted her, and she 
spotted you, so she ran out.” 

The officers exchanged glances. The spokesman said, 
“What do you mean, spotted us?" 

“She did, didn't she ?" 

“Hell, no.” 

“Then why did she leave?” Alburg asked. 

“That’s what we came to see you about.” 

“Well, then, how did you know she left?” 

“Because somebody tried to make her get in a car that 
was parked down the alley. She wouldn’t do it. The guy had 
a gun. He took two shots at her. She started to run, got as 


in tne omei uai, wnu puneu uie gun, uacxeu uie lengtfi oi 
the alley and drove away fast.” 

Morris Alburg ran his hand over the top of his bald head 
"Well, I’ll be damned.” 

“So we want to know what about her, what happened 
She had her purse with her. It shows her name is Dixie 
Dayton, and she works here. She’s been identified a* ■> 
waitress who came running out of the alley e found a 


“Dixie Dayton — that’s the name she gate- 
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"Sounds phony." . , ,, 

“It did to mo, !«)," Albttrg '.ud, but ih.d was h*-r tr-M . 

mid that's tin: way ill*' chrque u made out. 

"Social Security number 
"Oh, nm:." 

"What is it?” , . . , 

"1 can’t rcinenilxtr it. it s on th" Kick pi !h>- ch^pm. 


"Wc’l! take a look. What made hrt tun nut : 

"Now you’ve got me,” Aibutg said. 

The police rraned to hr) that fun-hing ihrit entire v,,n 
more importmu than making a check-up. 

“Anybody see what frightened her?" 

"I don’t think so.” 

"Find out,” 

Alborg got up from his chair, went out into lh r rc-t.uuaut- 
Della Street smiled iriqmritnrly at the oil-net.*.. "My, you 
certainly got on the job but,” she raid. 

"Radio," one of the men explained. "How do yuo fob.’-, 
get in on this?" 

"We don’t," Maton raid. “W'o jn't finMicU e.itine. We 
were visiting with Morris. He told us ah nit the Svaitir- -1 
taking n powder." 

"How did he find out?" 

“Orders began to stack, up, fwvi started getting cold, 
people started complaining about the service." 

Aiburg catne back and said, "J can’t get a line on what 
scared her except it was . . 

"What table was she waiting on?” 

"She had four tables,” A l burg said. "She had started out 
with a tray. It had three water glasses and butter. We know 
that much for certain. More, we don’t know," 

"Three glasses?" Mason asked. 

“That’s right." 

"That’s our clue,” the officer raid. "Usually people dinr 
alone, in pairs, or four. A crowd of three Kn’t unial. Th.it 
tells the story. She had three people at one of her tables. 
She started out to take the order anti reco^nhcd them, or 
they recognised her.” 

Aiburg nodded. 

“Where are the tlirce?’’ 



‘They’re still here. I wish you wouldn’t question them 
though.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they got sore. They had to wait for service and 
they’re mad.” 

_ ‘That’s all right,” the officer said, "w e’re going to ques- 
tion them.” * 

“Can't you do it quietly?” 

“Oh, to hell with that stuff,” the officer said. “Someone 


Come on, Bill, let’s go.” 

The officers finished their coffee, scraped back their chairs. 

Alburg followed them out, protesting half-heartedly. 

Mason looked at Della Street. 

“The poor kid,” Delia said. 

“Let’s take a look,” Mason said. 

“At what*”' 

“At the three people.” 

He led the way, selecting a place from which they could 
•see the table to which Morris Alburg escorted the officers. 

The officers didn’t bother to put on an act. It was a shake- 
down, and everyone in the restaurant knew it was a shake- 
down. 

T - ■ “ — ’ ~ T 1 -" men were 


. hairs and 

pretend they were friends. They stood at the table and made 
the shakedown. They made it complete. They demanded 
drivers’ licences, cards, and any other means of identification. 

Other diners turned curious heads. Conversation in the 
restaurant quieted until virtually everyone was staring at the 
little drama being enacted at the table. 

Mason touched Della Street's arm “Notice the lone man 
eating steak,” he said “Take a good look at him.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“He’s sitting at a table all by himself, the chunky indi- 
vidual with the determined look He has rather heavy 
eyebrows, coarse black hair, and 

“Yes, yes, I see him, but what about him t ' 
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“Notice tlic way lie’s eating? 

“What about it?" , . , , - , 

Mason said, “He’s eating his steak with strange regularity, 

swallowing his food as fast as lie can. His jaws are m a hurry 
but his knife and fork are disciplined to a regular rhythm. 
He wants to get the job finished. Notice that he s one of the 
few men who arc paying absolutely no attention to what is 
going on at the table where the three are being questioned 
by the officers.” 

Della Street nodded. . 

“He is, moreover, sitting within ten feet of the trio. lies 
in a position to hear what’s being said if he wants to listen, 
and yet he’s just hitting there eating. Notice the way his jaws 
move. Notice the way he keeps an even tempo of eating. He 
doesn’t want to seem to he in a hurry, and he doesn’t dare 
walk out and leave food on his plate, hut he certainly wants 


to get out.” 

“He certainly is shovelling in the grub,” Delia Street 
agreed. 

They watched the man for several seconds. 

“Docs he mean something?” Della Street asked. 

“Yes.” 

“What?” 

Mason said, “Nine chances out of ten the police have the 
cart before the horse.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 

“Look at it this way,” Mason said. “The waitress ran 
away just after she had filled three glasses with ice water, 
just after she ljad picked up three butter dishes with squares 
of butter on them, and proceeded as far as the serving table 
near the door to the kitchen.” 

Della Street nodded. 

Therefore, Mason said, "it is quite obvious that she had 
left the kitchen knowing she had to serve three people at a 
table.” 1 1 


“Naturally.” Della Street laughed. “Three water glasses 
and three butter dishes mean three at a table.” 

“And what happened?” Mason asked. 

I don i t see anything wrong with the police theory,” Della 
Street told hup, frowning. “As she got a better look at the 
three people seated at the table, she saw that she knew one 
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or all of those people, and there was somethin? in the 
association that filled her with panic, so she decided she was 
going jo clear out fast.” 

“How did she know there were three people at the table 
to be w ailed on ?’* 

‘‘She must have seen them when she went after the water 

glasses.” 

"From what point of view did she tec them?” 

"Why, 1 don’t know. She must have She must have 

Seen them walk in." 

"Ijcactly. She couldn’t have seen them from the kitchen." 

“But she could have seen them when she emerged from 
the kitchen carrying an order to some other table." 

"Her tables were alt grouped together,” Mason pointed 
out. "There they are, the four tables, in that cluster. Now if 
she had first seen the three people while she was wailing on 
one of the other tables, she'd have l>cen near the one where 
the three are fitting." 

"0!». I see,” Della said, “then you don’t feel that she left 
hurriedly because «hc got a closer look at the three people 

‘ : * 1 ‘ • "but the facts 


"Therefore," Mason said, "why not assume that the three 
people meant absolutely nothing to her, that she saw them 
come in when she was delivering an order of food to another 
table; that when she returned to the kitchen she picked up a 
tray, put three glares of water and three squares of butter 
on that tray, and started for the table. It was then, for the 
first time, she noticed someone who had just entered the 
. _ 1 i j — , — , I,.-** 


fied tiver something, and dashes out the back of the res- 
taurant into the alley, the assumption would be that she was 
more likefv to have been terrified by one man who was 
looking her over, than fry a social party that was wrapped 
up in its own problems and us own entertainment, 

“Now then," Mason went on, “if that is 
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individual who suddenly pushed hack his plate, with food 
still on it, would arouse the .suspicions of the police. 

Della Street nodded. . „ 

‘‘On the other hand, if a man bolted Ins food hurriedly, 

the police might also become suspicious,” 

Again she nodded. , 

“Therefore,” Mason said, "if the individual who was 
responsible for the flight of Dixie Dayton saw police in the 
restaurant asking questions, he would be inclined to try to 
get out as quickly as lie could without doing anything to 
arouse suspicion. 

“Therefore, Della, wc should notice this man who is eating 
with such studied rapidity. Let's watch to see if lie orders 
dessert, or has a second cup of coffee. If he glances at his 
watch, acts as though he had an appointment, casually calls 
the waitress, gives her bills and doesn’t wait for his 
change , 

"Good heavens, Chief, he’s doing all those things now,” 
Della Street exclaimed, as the heavy-set man pushed his 
plate back, glanced at his wristwatch, tilted tip the coffee 
cup, draining the last dregs of the coffee, and held up his 
finger to get the attention of the waitress. 

1 The voice in which lie said, “1 have an appointment. 
Please get me a check. I don’t care for dessert, thank you,” 
was distinctly audible. 

“Do you,” Mason asked Della Street, “suppose you could 
play detective? Slip out there, Della, and sec what happens 
to that man when he gets outside. Perhaps you can get the 
licence number of his automobile. Follow him if you have a 
chance — but don’t run any risks. There may be some 
element of danger if he thinks you’re on bis trail. He’ll per- 
haps suspect a man, but a good-looking woman might get 
away with it. Pd like to know a little more about that 

fellow It would be better if we both went, but the police 

will want to check up with me before they leave. They’re a 
little suspicious. My presence was too opportune.” 

“Pll give it a try,” Ddla'Strcct said, and then added, “You 
think there’s a lot more to this than what Morris told us 
don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Mason said, giving her the keys to bis car. 

“What about the mink coat ?” 
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Mason hesitated, ' __ 

„ tfie P oiice arc questions," Delia went on, 

‘ they’ll find out about the fur coat and then they’ll want it" 

"Well, Jet them have it," Mason said. “After all, they’re 
trying to clear the case up to the best of their ability," 

“I was just wondering about Morris Alburg. He’s looking 
to us, and he certainly didn’t want the police to know about 
tiiat coat.” 

Mason said abruptly, "Okay, Della. Go ahead and wear 
it.” 

Delia slipped into the coat, stood poised near the entrance 
to the booth. 

“You don’t think he’s spotted you, do you, Della?” 

“I doubt it. It’s hard to tell about him. He doesn’t seem 
to look around, doesn’t^ seem the least bit curious about 


any chances, Della Just sail on out as though you were a 
working girl who had just treated yourself to a good meal 
and were on vour way home " 

“A working girl in this coat 

“A working girl wore it before you did,” Mason reminded. 

“Darned it <he didn’t.” Della Street admitted. “And look 
where she i« now Will, here I go. Chief.” 

“Now remember,” Mason said, "don’t try to push your 
luck too tai Just get the licence number of the automobile 
Don’t trs 10 pi an tag You might get hurt. We don’t know 
what this i« all about yet ” 

Della Stn <‘t snuggled her nr»k back against the luxury of 
the fur col' *r then with chm up eyes fixed straight ahead, 
march! <1 J* nun ely out ot the restaurant. 

Mason *•! indmg back h\ the comer of the booth, watched 
the polite milieu net at the table diaw to an end, saw the 
chunks nun pw«e hnefls at the checking concession, ex- 
change a in kei for a heavy o» ercoat and a dark felt Ji3t, 
then . , , 

Morrw \lburg Ud ttw otfict is back to the booth 

“What fiippentd to the jinc who was here with you?” 
one of the dtiur- a4.td 
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“Went home,” Mason said. “I m on my way myself, 
Morris. I was only waiting long enough to pay the check. 
“There isn’t any check,” Alburg said. 1 his is on the 


“Oh, come,” Mason protested. This . . . 

"It's on the house,” Alburg said firmly. 

His eyes flicked to Mason’s with a quick flash of meaning. 
“What did yon find out over there?” Mason asked. 

“Hell,” one of the officers said, “the whole situation is 
screwy. This gal just took a powder, that’s all. ‘J hose three 
certainly didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Out-of-town people; that is, two of them are. The girl's 
here in town. Same old story. The girl is employed as a 
secretary in the sales department in one of the firms here. 
These two guys arc out-of-town buyers. They’re trying to 
get a party organised. That is, they were. 1 guess they’re 
scared to death now.” 

“What sort of a party?” Mason asked. 

“They were asking this girl if she had a Friend. The girl 
phoned her room-mate. The trio were just killing time, 
.. having dinner, and waiting to go places and do things until 
‘the other girl joined them. 

“Now we’ve thrown a scare into the guys and they're filled 
with a desire to get the hell hack to their hotel, and write 
reports. They’re shivering so hard it’s a wonder their shoes 
don’t shake off.” 

“What about the girl ?” Mason asked. 

“She’s okay. She didn’t know the waitress here — is abso- 
lutely positive of it. She got a look when the waitress put 
down the tray with the three glasses of water on it. . . . The 
girl is a nice enough kid, hut she’s been around. She’s secre- 
tary in the sales department. We’ll check her tomorrow if 
we have to, up where she works.” 

“And what frightened the waitress?” Alburg asked. 

How the hell do wc know ?” the officer said impatiently. 
She may have seen a boy friend outside, or she may have 
thought she did, or she may have got a telephone call Any- 
how, we II investigate. Tomorrow somebody will check in at 
the hospital, see how she’s getting along, and if she’s con- 
scious she 11 answer questions. Nothing else we can do here.” 
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Morris Alburg’s face showed relief. “That's the way I feel 
about it," he said. “Nothing here that frightened her. It 

must have been a phone call People don’t like police to 

come in and ask questions about who they're talcing to 
dinner. I’ve lost three customers right now.” 

“We don’t like to do it,” the officer said, “hut in view of 
the circumstances, we had to find out who they were. Okay, 


“Of course I didn’t want them to see it I saw Miss Street 
go out She was wearing the coat. I’m tickled to death l 
wanted those officers out of here quick. I didn’t dare seem 
too anxious Then they’d think 1 was trying to cover up 
something, and then they’d stick around, stick around, and 
stick around. You are my lawyer ,^Mr Mason.” 3 u ^ 

pe u 

looking’ for the waitress, asking questions about her. abnut 
her cheque, about anything, I’ll send them to you. \ou 


“You shouldn't be involved in any way,” Mason pnir J 
out. “If you didn't know her, and . . 

“I know, I know,” Alburg interrupted. “Then tf» >• i 1 
nothing to do You don’t do it and send me a bill 1 
suit you, Mr Mason, and it’ll suit me. But if anythr 
pens, you’re my lawyer.” 

“All right,” Mason said tolerantly. “If you don’t _ 
tell me, vou don’t have to." 

“Don’t have to tell you what?” 

“What you’re not telling me.” 

“What makes you think Pm not telling you <■ 

“Because 1 haven’t heard you say it — yet ” 

Moms threw up his handL "You lawyer. 1 \ 
nothing for granted. Detectives are differ*? v U* 
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afraid of. A while back I hired detectives. A good job they 
did, too.” 

“Why detectives, Morris?” 

“I had trouble. Anybody can have trouble. Then I want 
detectives. Now I want a lawyer. The best !” 

“Fine,” Mason said, smiling at the other’s nervousness. 
“And now, Morris, since this is on the house, I'm going back 
and have some of your apple pie alamode while I’m waiting 
for Della Street.” 

“She’s coming back?" Alburg asked. 

“Sure,” Mason said. “She just got out so the fur coat 
could get out of the door without having the officers ask a 
lot of questions.” 

“I am glad to see them go,” Alburg said. “You know, they 
could have saved me customers. The way they shake those 
people down, everybody is talking. I’ve got to go back now. 
I’ll circulate around the tables, and reassure everybody.” 
“What’ll you tell them?” Mason asked. 

“Tell ’em?” Alburg said. “Tell ’em any damned thing 
except the truth. ... I have to tell so many lies I get so I 
can pull lies out of the air. I’ll say these people parked their 
automobile and some drunk ran into it. He smashed in the 
rear end. Police were trying to find out who the car belonged 
to and whether to make charges against the drunk. That’s 
why they were looking at driving licences.” 

Mason grinned. “That doesn’t sound very convincing to 
me, Morris. I doubt if it will to your customers.” 

“It will be by the time I get done with it,” Morris said. 

■ Mason went back to the booth, waited an anxious ten 
minutes, then the curtain was pulled to one side and Della 
Street, with the fur coat wrapped tightly’ around her, her 
face somewhat flushed from exercise in the cold air, said, “1 
drew a goose egg.” 

“Sit down,” Mason invited, “and tell me about it.” 
“Well,” Della Street said, crestfallen, “I guess I’m one 
heck of a detective,” 

“What happened, Della?” 

He went out to the street, started walking down the 
sidewalk, suddenly hailed a cruising taxicab and jumped in. 
1 pretended to show no interest until he had got well 
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under way, but I got the cab’s number. Then I ran out and 
desperately tried to flag down a taxi.” 

“Any luck?” 

"Nnn* V™ I — t 1 n . J r. , t , . .. 


' A •"» n* — *- J ~ - * — — to the doorman. Your 


• ■ , ‘ , laven’t heard anything 

yet. I ran to the comer so I’d have a chance on cabs going 
in two directions. I waited and waited, and finally a cab 
came down the cross street. I flagged it and jumped in. 

“I told the driver, ‘A cab just went down Eighth Street 
and turned right at the corner. I want to try and catch it. I 
don’t know where it went after it turned right, but give this 
bus everything you have and let’s keep going straight on 


this cab when you see it?’ and I said, 'I got a look at the 
number. It’s 863 ’ ” 

“Then what happened?” Mason asked, as Della Street 
stopped talking. 

Della Street made a little gesture of disgust. “I was in cab 
863.” 

“What?” Mason exclaimed. 

“That’s right. What that man had done was to pick up the 
taxicab, go to the comer, turn the comer, go about two- 
thirds of a block, pay of! the cab, and get in his own car that 
had been parked there at the kerb all the time.” 

“Oh-oh,” Mason said, “then he must have known you 

a blanket 
wouldn’t 
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to watch the street behind him. That’s why he walked in the 
onnosite direction from that in which he wanted to go. in 
that way he was able to make certain that anyone who was 
following him would have had to follow by car. 

Mason chuckled. “At least we have to hand it to him for 
being clever, and the fact that you tried to follow the cab 
you were already in gives it an interesting, artistic touch. 

“I hate to have him make a monkey out of me,” Della 


Stiir&ct ssiid 

“He didn’t necessarily make a monkey out of you,” Mason 
said. “He made one out of himself.” 

“How come ?” 

Mason said, “This waitress ran out because she was 
frightened by someone or of someone. We had no way of 
knowing what it was that frightened her, or who the person 
was who frightened her. Now we know.” 

“You mean he’s given himself away?” 

“Sure. The fact that he resorted to all that subterfuge 
proves that he’s the man we want.” 

Mason stepped to the door of the booth and motioned to -• 
Morris Alburg. 

“How many of your customers are regulars, Morris ? What 
percentage?” 

“Quite a few repeats.” 

Mason said, “Now, as I gather, a man and a woman, or 
a foursome, might straggle in here just on the prowl. They’d 
either have heard the place recommended or they might 
have been just looking for some place to eat, and came on 
in.” 


“That’s right.” 

On the other hand, ’ Mason went on, “a lone diner, a 
man who came in here and ate by himself would be pretty 
apt to be axegular customer.” 

“Yes, I’d say so.” 

“I wonder if you could tell me the name of that chunky 
man with the rather heavy eyebrows, who sat over at that 
^ there, the one that’s vacant now,” 

“Oh, him? I noticed him,” Alburg said hastily. “I can’t 
teU you; I don t know. I don’t think he eats here before.” 

, lake a good look at him?” 
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“Not so much. Not his face. I look at the way he acts. You 
have to be careful about a man by himself : maybe he tries 


watch— he minds his own business. I wish the police would 
mind theirs.” 

Mason nodded. 

“Why did you ash?” Alburg ashed suddenly. 

"I was just wondering,” Mason said, "just trying to figure 
out who he was.” 

“Why?” 

' 1 ew seconds. 

* w le try to fool 

e: We both of 

us know too damn much about human nature. It is what 
you call no percentage. . . . Goodnight.” 
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M ason stoitep at a public telephone within a block of 
Morris Alburg’s restaurant and rang Lieutenant Tragg 
on the Homicide Squad 

‘Terry Mason, Lieutenant. Would you do something for 
jne?"' 

“Hell, no,” Tragg said. 

“Why not ■*” 

“Because it'd get me in trouble.” 

“You don’t even know what it is yet.” 

“The devil I don’t. If it wasn’t something that was so hot 
you didn’t dare to touch it with a ten-foot pole, you’d never 
call on...” 

“Now wait a minute,” Mason said. Keep your shirt on 
This is doing a good turn for a girl, a girl who was struck bt 
a motorist who probably wasn’t to blame. The girl was rue- 
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nine; from a man who was trying to make her get into his car 
with him. Some witnesses say he had a gun, and . . . 

“That the one out by Alburg’s restaurant ? 

“That’s the one,” 

“What’s she to you?” 

“Probably nothing,” Mason said, Tut I have a feeling 
that the girl may be in danger. Now here’s what 1 want. 
She’s probably at the Receiving Hospital. 1 don’t know how 
serious her injuries are, but I’m willing to pay for a private 
room and special nurses.” 

“The hell you are.” 

"That’s right” 

“Why all the philanthropy ?” 

“I’m trying to give the girl a break.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I have a feeling that if she goes into a ward in a 
general hospital she’ll get herself killed.” 

“Oh, come now, Mason. Once a patient gets in a hos- 

pi 

“I know,” Mason interrupted, “it’s purely a screwy notion 
on my part. I’m dumb. I have a distorted idea of what goes 
on. I’ve seen too many contracts lead to lawsuits. I’ve seen 
too many marriages terminate in divorce couris. I’ve seen 
too many differences of opinion that have resulted in mur- 
der. ... A lawyer never gets to hear the details of a normal, 
happy marriage. He never gets to see a contract that ter- 
minates without a difference of opinion, and with both sides 
absolutely satisfied. So what? He becomes a cynic. . . . Now, 
the question is, will you help me see that this girl is taken 
out of the Receiving Hospital and placed in a room where 
no one, absolutely no one, except an attending physician, 
knows where she’s located?” 

“What else?” Tragg asked. 

“That’s all.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I feel uneasy about her,” 

“You know who she is?” 


I ve never seen her in my life. That is, not to recognise 
her. 1 may have had a brief glimpse of her when I entered 
Morns Alburgs restaurant. I just happened to be there 
when the thing happened.” 
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“She’s not your client? You don’t have any interest m 
;r?” 

"None whatever. I did tell Morris Albert that I’d take 


"Thanks,” Mason told him, and feuzz^ up. 

Back in Mason’s car, the lawyer said, "Now, Delia, if I 
can get >ou out of that mini coat Jong enough, I want to 
explore the place where there was fresh sewing in the lining. 

I felt there was something under there.” 

“I’m certain it's just a little padding.” Della Street 
laughed. "Tailors sometimes hare to help out a girl's figure.” 

"This didn’t feel like figure hrln to me,” Mason told her. 
“Out of that coat, girl, and lets hare at the Morris Alburg 
mink -coat mystery.” 

' ’ ,, - i ■ ■* on the dome light, and 

« < ■ ■ . - . , f the stitches in the coat, 

opening up a fold in the Imnrcf the garment- 

Mason inserted hb ir.dex and t-'ccnd fingers in it* opening 
and scissored out a «na!l piece cf pasteboard. 

“Now what in the world h that?” Dells Street 3 'ted. 

‘That,” Mason sa 34 . "xeeros to be a pawn ticket cn a 
Seattle pawnshop, pledge camber G3T4-J, which can be 
redeemed at any tfm* vidua ninety days on paring the 
amount of an eighteet-dvllar loan, a handling charge, a 


the pawn ocketJ* ’ , , 

Mason said, “Eirhser d^.Tart' worth cd jew eit- 
You wrong tfcs izr-jy. IVe'u drive up to t he Drake 
Agency, and ask Pa-d prale fer the name cl 


we can’t sell the infer 


I ften we can tcu 1 » 
atijR.** 
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“Suppose the information turn-, out to be something ymt 



we’ll know a lot more about Morri< Alburn. 


IT was around nmo-thiny when TVrry Ma*-on 'inlr-ehcd 
I the trail door to his private office, and foumHMSa Street 
arranging piles of freshly opened mail on hi' drT. 

“Hi, Delia, what’s new ?” Mason asked, rrmring ovn to 
the hat closet and placing his hat on the shelf. 

“Morris Allmrg telephoned.’’ 

“What did lie want?” 

"An insurance agent wanted to see the waitre't." 

"You mean Dixie?" 

"That’s right. He represents the company that carried 
insurance on the car that hie Dixie as she rati out of the 
alley.” 

"Fast work," Mason said. “Too fast.” 

“What do you mean by that?" 

"They want to rush through a settlement, getting proper 
releases, and . , . No, they don’t either." 

"It would certainly look like it." 

Mason paused, standing hy the. corner of his desk. He ran 
the tips of his fingers over his clean-shaven jaw. frowned 
down at the papers on the desk without seeming to see them, 
and said, “That’s a new one." 

“I don’t get it. I thought insurance companies always did 
that.” 

“They used to,” Mason said. “Some of them still do, but 
for the most part insurance companies are pretty ethical 
now. If there’s a claim against them they want to sec that a 
reasonable and fair compensation is paid. 

But here s a case where a girl runs out of the hack door 
of a restaurant and into an alley, dashes right in from of an 
oncoming car, which, of course, hit her.” 
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Drib Street said, “I still din t rre what \Wrr getting at." 
"Simply this,” Mason said “The driver of the or that hh 
her couldn’t have been negligent unlea there’* something we 

r t ... J ■ ... • >; », • ■ . . ' 


but he had the right to expect that everyone on the street 
would be using it in a safe and prudent manner. All of a 
sudden this girl darts out from the kerb, running in blind 


, 1 . ■ ■ ■ 1 - ■ . pfd hit car ahrwt at 

once. There's nothing to ibos- that he had Ix-cn drinlimr, 
yet within a few hours here corr.^s a man from the ir.mraree 
company wanting a settlement. . » . Whit did Morrit Alhurg 
trllhim?” 

•q-.i i f- 1 «. * ... «hat you were taking 

. ■■ ■ * ■ •••*. . ' I )a > ton’* .ifTatr*,” 

" i . . ■ ■ ut antwrr gave the 


Mason laughed and m'h3, "I I atdij think |»- v» arm to deal 
with an attorney. Hr — — V.’.ut * mimitr, l)-!b TW» 
just a chance tliat ifett if «!•»{ V an aMrrnjit t<> fir.d out wh' - '” 
die girl is. Tliat man ma> hr xi rip],— ~ Did hr pvr Mi — u 
Alburg a name’" 

Della Street nodded. fc G*»*'yr Fayette," 

“How long am d : d Mntr.v tall 

“A little after nine ** 

The phone on Dells Srrrei’t driV gavr a jtnr’r Iv!1j 
S treet picked up the recer»rr, taij, •'Yr*. hello, Gen* 

Who is it ? ... Tun a rcoffvmt." 

She cupped her ha-d ©vtr the tramniittrr ard ***S r ‘’ 
Mason, “He** here." 

“Who?” 


“George Fayrtt*.*’ 

Mason prir. vd “Go on ar.d l ring him m. D f *•* 
let him have a ehanrr *.{ heart and ret aw»' 1 “■ 
W i ur ? ard I want tn *.V him a <<"* *i i 

Delia laid into t.>p}j, n ^ ncH » x - t - 

and hung up. ' 
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Mason settled himself in the chair behind his desk, and 
Della Street walked out of the reception room to escort 
George Fayette into Mason’s private ofhce. 

A moment later she was back, alone. 

“What happened?” Mason asked sharply. Did he 

lc^V6 * « • 

Deila Street carefully closed the door, said, “Chief, it’s 

the same one.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“The man I was trying to follow last night, the man who 
sat alone at the table . ~ 

“You mean he’s out there now, supposed to be represent- 
ing an insurance company that carried insurance on the car 
that hit Dixie Dayton ?” 

“That’s right.” 

Mason grabbed the telephone. “Get Drake Detective 
Agency on the line right away, Gertie. Get Paul Drake if 
you can. Tell Mr Fayette I’ll see him in just a minute. Don’t 
let him hear you. Tell him I’m on a long-distance call.” 

Mason looked at his wristwatch. “Telephoning may be a 
waste of time, Della. Paul’s office is just down the corridor. 
Perhaps you’d better go and . . 

“Wait a minute. . . . Gertie says Paul’s on the line.” 
Mason said, “Hello, Paul, Perry Mason.” 

“Well, well, well, how are you , . 

“Hold it, Paul, this is a rush job.” 

“What is it?” 

“There’s a man in my office. He has given his name as 
George Fayette. I don’t know whether that’s his real name 
or not. I doubt very much if it is. I want that man shadowed. 
I want to know who he is, I want to know where he goes, 
I want to know what he does.” 

“Okay, how much time do I have?” 
t ,^ ason s . a *^> s tall him along as much as possible, but 
I have an idea that five or ten minutes is all I can count on. 
Now, Paul, he s about thirty-five years old, he’s about five 
feet seven inches tall, but he must weigh pretty close to a 
hundred and eighty-five. He’s dark and has bushy eyebrows 
and he may fool you. He’ll seem to be completely en- 
grossed in his own affairs, and yet he’ll be wary as the devil.” 
I know the type,” Drake said. “We’ll handle him.” 
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Tra wry much interested in retting the licence number 
of hti autwacifcilt," Muon said, “and tindir.g out who he it, 
all ri that JtufT.*’ 

’’Qtav'. Vw think rn have tea minutes." 

“ilrttrr figure 0:1 five," Maion laid. “I fcrl quite certain 

I c ' ' ’ ‘ ’ — . 

U 


choatcr with Kan. lie rjrc I have a: Jcait five minutes, 
J’rtrv" 

hurrp up laid to Della Street, “Now, Delia, po cut 
arnj itaJJ hitt t lor a n.inuie . Smile n*rrrJv at i.s/n, te)} him 
lljt I'm taUine tout durance c-n a cal) that pm came in 
from the Kvt , «). «t »»*u*ll Jet f un know ai soon a* !'« 
fitiislenJ Then p. -nr »<• Gertie’i dc<k and tell her to wait 
Until >ru cixipli tt * ei i he heap tint finish the can «a> that 
I'm fim*h*id uid « • • ’< detir? 

“Ub*htil».\\).e. Ii.wh’- 

*lVbm !* »*•» .. ,-r- rrrtWt. Hold him a» lone a* )erj 

Can. UV want t.‘ • *' ' 1 ' rf h« « F^tm* nervous. cmiph* 

“I’m on tin - . «e »«d. and phtird nut threuph tl»e 


dwfothertio-/ 

TD: lf<w |s..d ■ 


,.K^d tyfcTr Della Sim-t jerked it 


open oner liver 
X1W, lie‘» 
“WUt?\\).. 

' - 

call to Kiul D •>' 
hr, uk!, *Br ■ 
cm rid. r. Hr 
Ma'on pm « I 
war f.'ilffej I i 
jerked ojwij >> i 

Della, Tell IV 
Ma,v>n tpt.i i 
towarditliTir' 
He tladtrd ’ 
lie 11 Imttnn 
Della Strrr • 
llieoHiOf of tl.« !’ 

A red light • - 


■- ihe lUTted to pv: t}jVJ,’h Y**" 
r * *• n»t up imded reavur.noh at 
H-uvi. and ircfpfd cm* m the 

„ «-• :*» if at hu deC, t-^jvrl chair 
■ r i* aJ Hr rounded tl<r dci, 
■ - ,-iu-t </Icr, said, “G.r-jr on, 

u - imV corridor, k*-t*d down 

, , , * jsd bjraal^ jaified *5 the 


belasd him, detoured ir'o 

r- -|M \X*TO 

ic-.f '-— * ***£:/. A 



cage came to a stop. Mason jumped in, said to the elevator 
operator, “Run it all the way down to the ground floor, 
buddy. Don’t stop. It’s important. Let’s go.” 

The elevator operator threw the control over, and the 
cage dropped rapidly. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked. 

“Want to catch a guy,” Mason said. 

The cage came to a smooth stop. The door slid open. An 
angry elevator starter said, “What’s the idea, Jim ? You . . .” 

“I’ll take the responsibility,” Mason said, and dashed 
across the lobby to the street. 

He looked up and down the street, saw no immediate trace 
of the man he wanted but recognised that the crowded side- 
walk offered a perfect opportunity for anyone to mingle 
with the pedestrians and vanish. 


Mason moved to the kerb, looked down the street to see 
if a taxicab had recently pulled away from the kerb, spotted 
one at the corner waiting for a stop light, and ran down 
half way to the corner before the signal changed and the 
cab glided away. 

Tv B f, Ck rfn th c entran “ of building, Mason saw Paul 
by the dwar ^ StrCet and 0ne of Dr ake’s operatives standing 

l t n lCe> ” ¥ aS ° n , said - " Not here. Let’s cover parking 
lots. Della, you know him. Take Drake’s operative and cover 

Icro^heTtre^TT 11 thC "I" 661 ’ FaUl and 1 wi!1 take the one 
across the street. If you see him, stop him.” 

How?” Della Street asked. 

“Stop him,” Mason said to Drake’s onpratW “T 
give a damn what you do. Pretendte Ln^J your toe hi! 

fe°nderon n yoi n c g ar el n ; JUSt /° P Claim he smashed a 
% °rou y ghff C lTav D e e to?’’ d t0 566 * ^ ” 

p?i Ma j° A n / aid - “ Come on > Paul.” 
their way tWh tmffio” "" T fr T the kerb , threaded 
horns, and crossfd ove^to thfpaHdnfl ^ an ^ P rotest of 
“If he came in his own dr g S«° S i the strcct 
one place or the other Wai/v, ¥ ason said > we H catch him 
coming out, Paul. I’ll signal ^ eVeryone who ’ s 

Mason moved over to the kerb, waved a signal, then said. 
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‘‘Come on, Paul, let’s take a look through and be sure he 
isn’t just sitting in a car." 

Fi\c minutes later Mason acknowledged defeat He 
walked Kick across the street to where Della and the opera- 
tive from Drake’s office were waiting, and said, “Well, I guess 
we’re licked. I still don’t see how he could have got down 
and vanished into thin air, but in that time . . 

"The taxicab?” Drake asked. 

"I thtnk it was empty. I don’t think he could have made 
it, Paul. I had my elevator operator shoot all the way down 
without stops. I sprinted out to the kerb. Remember, if this 
man had been ahead of me . . . Oh, well, let’s go talk to the 
elevator operators and see if they know anything.” 

They entered the building. 

One by one they checked the elevator operators as they 
brought their cages down. The fourth and last operator 
listened to their story, said, "My gosh, Mr Mason, I remera- 
bc ‘ ~ went up.” 

’.here was both a 

• . •• -- L 


was to press both the up button and the down button. ... Of 
course, sometimes fellows will do that when they want to go 
up. They’ll mechanically press the down button and then 
remember and chance it to the up button, and . , 

“Not this guy,” Mason said "He knew he was hot. He 
wanted to get away fast. He pressed both buttons and took 
the first cage that stopped He wanted to get off that floor. 
Paid, there’s a damned good chance he s still in the build- 

“Howwa« be dressed’” Drake asked. 

Della Street said, “He had on a dark, double-breasted suit, 
3 red and blue necktie, white shirt. 

“He had a black fiat last night, and— Yc«,. I’m quite 
certain there was a black hat on the chair beside him. 

Mason said to Drake, "Go on upstairs Paul. Put one of 
vour girls at nty ssvttchboard, Gertte satv too G isrher *nvn 
here. He may have 6°"' u P. a few "" 
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waited around, figuring he’d outwit us. We know now that 
he couldn’t have been ahead of us. I’ll go and ask the girl at 
the cigar stand.” 

Drake said, “A couple of minutes more and I’ll have 
another operative here. Let’s check at the cigar stand, 
Perry.” 

Tire girl who was running the cigar stand and magazine 
rack flashed them a smile. “What was all the rush?” she 
asked. 


Mason said, “Trying to find someone. I wonder if you 
might have noticed him.” 

She shook her head and said, “Not unless he’s a regular 
tenant.. People stream past here all day, and . . .” 

This man must either be in the building, or must have 
come out very shortly after I left,” Mason said. “He may, or 
may not, be wearing a black felt hat, a dark, double-breasted 
suit, blue and red necktie, about thirty-five years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, weighs about a hundred and eighty- 
five His inost noticeable feature is a pair of bushy eyebrows!” 
Good heavens ! ” she exclaimed. 

^ What’s the matter?” 

Paumri 6 g °,i °? the , elevator J ust after your secretary and 
Paul Drake and the other man reached the street.” ^ 

•jo on, Mason said. 

to to counter and startld looking a.TSS ‘ ° V " he “ 
what happened p au P He c n v Said > ,<You see 

the kerb mhes4ng over and burieJl^ 661 * tandin S ° Ut at 

"Then he bough! a cigS ” tbe d - ^ fV/ 1 a , ma S^ne.” 
and Mr Drake ran acros! th*. 6 Sald ' and when you 
and turned to the right T m reet ^ e w ^ nt ou t of the door 
him was because I was so intern^ ^ ° n - 7 reason 1 noticed 
d>c lobby, and then your seS™ ^° U , dash across 

other man came runnintr rmt ^ ra ^ e and this 

was happening. He . . ” g * ^ atura %, I wondered what 

grab thSfim and Paul and 1 wili 
tliat comes along, g0 i t( ? ^ eet ' ' ou take the next one 
b. go up to the comer and turn right. We’ll 
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keep circling around the blocks, watching pedestrians and 
seeing if we can pick him up.” 

“What is this ?” Drake asked. "A murder?” 


Mason nodded, but with his eyes intent on the sidewalk. 
Studying the pedestrians, said, “Go slow*. After you get 
down to the next street, turn right and then go five blocks 
on the cross street, then turn and start threading back and 
forth along the cross streets Just keep moving. 

“Are vou the law?” the driver a'ked 

Mason said, “Don’t worry about who 1 am. Just watch 
your driving and keep your eve on the meter. 

“No rough stuff," the driver said 
“No rouVi stuff,” Mason promised. J<» lte P 
on the toad and your hands on *r 
They mused slossly up and do. • 
finally at a comer they picked up , c ,_ r3 f =r . 

Street and Paul Drake’s operative ***• ^ jaggSt-a. of tie 
"Blow your horn,” Mason said ^ 

people in the other cab That s nzr. ^ ^ ^ tcfcrd co 

Mason Hashed a signal to Delia 5 
at the sound of the horn. 

She slowly shook her head ^ rzrz.'d aneT 

Mason gestured back toward: ^ sl 3 i 

settled back against the cushr " • ^ ‘+Z- — ( _ 1 . — jcmuily- the 
"We give the guy the benefit c f 
first two tricks-” 

“Who is he?" Drake asked _____ 

‘That’s what I was hmng 

Drake asked, “Am I hired ’ t - V-sc m iLS= * 
Ttni’ie damned right vou re 
Tfow strong do you want or •*- = 
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“Shoot the works. I’m tired of having some cheap crook 
make a monkey of me.” 

“He may not be cheap.” 

“Perhaps, but I’ll give you ten to one he’s a crook. 
.Della will give you all the information we have. You take 
it from there.” 


B ack in Mason’s office the lawyer said, “Get Lieutenant 
Tragg on the line, Della. We’ll see what he knows. Per- ■ 
haps we can interview the terrified waitress and solve at 
least part of the mystery.” 

Della Street put through the call, then said, “Hello, 

, v. Lieutenant, how are you today? This is Della Street. . . . 
What’s that? . . . Well, Mr Mason wants to talk with you. 
Just hang on, please.” 

Della Street nodded to Perry Mason. Mason picked up 
his telephone, said, “Hello, Lieutenant, how are you?” 
What kind of a deal did you get me in on ?” Tragg asked. 
“What do you mean?” 

Getting that girl in a private hospital with special 
nurses. . . . The next time I pull any of your chestnuts out of 
the hre, you can . . .” 

‘|Whoa, back up,” Mason said. “What’s eating you now?” ' 

• v M d ? raned wel1 wh at’s eating me,” Tragg said, 

irri a y. ou knew that if we handled the matter our- 
selves wed have it so she couldn’t take a powder. You 
pretended that you wanted her to be completely safe and 
then put her m a position where she could . . ” 

“You mean she’s gone ?” Mason asked. 

“You’re damned right, she’s gone.” 

Tragg, I give you my word the thing was on the up and 
up. It was just as I outlined it to you.” 

a JSX Trag § S sa t rcasdcall y- ’“Just wanted to co-oper- 
ate with the good old police force, didn’t you. Mason?” 
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'IM Mrr, Trapr," Ma<on said, "have I ever pulled a 
fa*t one on you?” 

"licit von ?“ Trapg raid. ‘You've pulled so many fast 
cnn r*n ice that . . .** 

"I mav have l»-rn on die other side of the fence a time 
cr two,** Mawn laid, **lrut lave ] ever aikcd you for your 
co-operatim on any tiling in order to lake advantage of 
your* 

“WfU—nn” 

"And 1 Wt," Ma*on taid ‘Thu « « mwh mvt to me 
as u H to vro, and h Imtlien in'- How did «hr w< rl k 

"NoV'dy Itvait," TraPg «id “She vm th« ir <■!>» minute, 
and fuc irihlltrs later she w.»i |fr>ne She W.I> . Ijvir 
rntlv a*!--rj>. TM Tpecssl rum i*rj»j»d d*-wn d* I t • > 1 
wndwich and a cup of coffer .She tmJ, x-mv 4 o, .1 
or.ly l/ern out of the rootn five mmuiM li pr« * d.. **.»i 
around Ml/ an hour. Tl.e patient »ji remnj^ ratify and 
jVrp'.ry, arid the nurv *a» W-kmi* »" "'■* - * “ 

**|fe»W|K- 


"Appatr 
cut* sen, t*' 

taped up, ji.ij *omc «rrsiiM* 

ward'd in Veep Mr under ’ 
"What AN'Ul cl *ll«e « r M 
“Oh, MSI," T»<X * 1,,t 
She ptu *«nt narot v*slh ' 
"What aVti* r ’ones' > " 

“hhe d/la't hive a d.’ * 
Mm inventoried and let' •’ 
“How Could l!.e have 1 
Ux» tn.’nry ?*’ 

"Vwt me," Ttr V • 

rrind reader ? I'm trll-n. 

"\Se5l, it’i a)} newt *■ < 
ju't to iJiow \uix |’n > ’ 
all t'f tnv tart}* on rt.e s >* ' 
tJdrg | Irsnv about tl.r < * ' 

, ♦fat file," Tragr 
mind. Tuns St over j * l 
to do you a favour, iK»t * 

"You did, ard ibiit' * 


u’.u were 

and ah rz non i The doctor 
,jO'*i for a while." 

. Md 

1 n were in tl.r closet, 






“Don't mention it.” 

“You don't want me to keep you posted n there are any 
further developments?" , , , . 

“I was doing you a favour,” Trngg repeated. I don t give 
a damn where she goes or what she does. As far as I m con- 
cerned, sire could have got up and walked out of the fiont 
door any time. It just made me look like something of a 

sucker, that’s all When tiie case gets to murder, call me 

up. I’m in Homicide, remember?” 

“I’ll remember,” Mason said, and hung up. 
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I t was late afternoon when Paul Drake tapped out a code 
knock on the door of Mason’s private office. 

Mason nodded to Della Street, who opened the door. 

“Hi, Paul,” she said. “How’s tire sleuth?” 

“Fine. How’s tricks?” 

Drake entered the office, placed one hip on the round of 
the arm of the overstufTed leather chair, balanced himself 
in a posture which indicated his intention of making tills a 
flying visit.” 

“How busy arc you, Perry ? Got time to listen to some- 
thing?” 

Mason nodded. 

Della Street indicated the pile of unsigned mail. 

“Go ahead,” Mason said, “talk. And I’ll sign letters while 
you’re talking. Have you read these, Della?” 

She nodded. 

“All ready for my signature ?” 

Again she nodded. 

Mason started signing letters. 

Drake said, “There’s something screwy about this case. 
Perry.” 

“Go ahead, Paul, what is it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“How do you know there’s something screwy?” Mason 
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the trouble. However, there are a Jot of angles to be con- 
side rid. There are certain tables tlut arc choice, as far as 
tipi ant concerned, others that aren’t so good, and stuff of 
that son.** 

* 1 turn," Drake said. “At least 


“She’s in tnv office. I've just takrn a statement from her. I 
thought perhaps you’d like to talk with her.” 

“Sure thing,” Mason said. “If Morris Alburg is cutting 
any comers with me, vic’ll show him where he gets off,” 

“Well, you talk with this girj and then see what you 
think,” Drake raid. 

“All right, bring her in." 

Delia Street said, “1 can run down and get her, Paul, if 
you and the chief want to talk." 

“Not that,” Drake said. "But I'm sure lazy, Della If you'll 
do the leg work, it’ll help. . . . She’s in my office The girl at 
the telephone desk knows her. Just tell her to come on down 
here." 

“I’ll introduce myself?" Della Street asked "Tliat is, is 
there any reason whv she shouldn’t know that . . 

“None whatever," Drake said, “as far as I’m concerned." 

“Sure," Mason said. “Go ahead, Della.’’ 

“You have that Seattle pawn ticket?" Mn«on asked 

“Our Seattle corrc^iondrnl has it,” Drake said ‘They 
telephoned as soon m they’d contacted the pawnshop. He 
found the pawnbroker running around in circles, acting as 
though he’d been caught tucking eggs." 

“Wasn’t his nose clean?" 

“It was suptxwrd to have been, but something was 
bothering him. Under the circumstances my Seattle man 
didn’t tip his liand once lie found out the police had t ie 

Masort reached for a cigarette “Want one, Paul? 

~ Jtn t hrv heard the sound 
l Della Street, escorting a 
**Thu u Mr Mason, Miss 

ISoun. 
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“How do you do, Mr Mason.” . 

Mae Nolan was an artificial blonde, ■ somewhere m her 
thirties. Her face was held in the lines of perpetual good 
nature, but the blue eyes above the smiling mouth were 
swift in their appraisal, and cold in their scrutiny. 

“Sit down,” Mason invited. 

“Thank you,” she said, with her best company manner. 

Drake smiled indulgently and said, “No need to mince 
around any, Mae. Just tell Mr Mason your story.” 

She flashed him an angry glance, and said, “I wasn’t 
mincing around.” 

Mason said, “I think you misunderstood Paul Drake, 
Miss Nolan. He merely was referring to the fact that you 
could get right down to brass tacks. He wasn’t referring to 
your manner, but pointing out there was no need for any 
verbal detours.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she said, smiling at Mason, and batting 
her eyelashes. Then, swiftly turning to Paul Drake, said, 
“I’ve been nervous and upset today. What with one thing 
and another, I haven’t had a chance to get much sleep. We 
go on at six o’clock and work until twelve-thirty in the morn- 
ing, right straight through.” 

“Pretty tough job?” Mason asked. 

“Sometimes.” 


“The tables fill up pretty well?” 

“Well, of course, it varies. On Saturday night we’re 
packed jammed. Then on Monday night there isn’t quite so 
much business. But, of course, every night during the rush 
hour ^everything is jammed. Then things taper off around 
ten o clock except on Saturday night. Then there’s about an 
hour when things quiet down, but they start off again with a 
rush as soon as the theatres are out.” 

Certainly must be a job,” Della Street said sympatheti- 
cally, being on your feet all the time like that.” 

“You don’t know the half of it, dearie,” Mae Nolan said, 
turning to Della Street. “You have a cinch in a job like 
his. Gosh, I Oh, well, never mind. You folks aren’t 

mterested in my troubles It isn’t the work so much as it 

is the people who are unappreciative, the people who bawl 

thm ovv P mistakes A man will order roast 

beef and forget to tell you that he wants it rare. Then after- 
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“'They -want to know who’s that woman with him. ’ 

“And what do you tell them ?” Mason asked. 

“And then,” she said, “is when I draw myself up and tell 

them it’s none of their business.” 

“You were going to tell us about Dixie,” Paul Drake mter- 

^°“Oh, was 1? I — that may be what you thought, but . . .” 

Mason turned to Paul Drake and said, “You know, Paul, 
there’s something funny about that Dixie Dayton.” . 

“In what way?” Drake asked, catching Mason’s eye. 
“Well, she somehow didn’t seem to fit in,” Mason said. “I 
don’t know just how to express it, but I had the idea that 
perhaps Morris Alburg was giving her the breaks.” 

“Well, that’s the way I understood it,” Drake said. “Of 
course, Mae, here, evidently doesn’t want to discuss it any 
more.” 

“I think I’ve shot off my big mouth all that’s good for 
me,” Mae Nolan said. 

Mason ignored her, and continued to Paul Drake, “Of 
course, I’ve known Alburg for quite a while, and if he was 
giving Dixie Dayton any favours you can be pretty certain 
that it was because she was in a position to earn them — I 
mean in a business way. I think by the time you check into 
her past history, you’ll find that she had waited tables in 
some of the real swanky spots over the country, and that 
Alburg knew that and . . .” 

Mason was interrupted by a loud, brazen laugh from Mae 
Nolan. 

The lawyer turned to her and raised inquiring eyebrows. 
“What a hot detective you turned out to be,” she said, 
and then, raising her hand, made the gesture of one shooing 
a fly away from her face. “That girl a waitress? Phooey ! 
Whatever she had on the ball that appealed to your friend, 
Morris Alburg, wasn’t anything she displayed during work- 
ing hours. Not that girl.” 

“Bad ?” Mason asked. 

“Bad? She stank.” 

But I can t understand it,” Mason said, his voice showing 
,,,'5 was pupded. “Alburg is such a keen business man.” 
Keen business man’?” she repeated. “Where do you 
get that noise. He may be a keen business man when it 
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comes to tunning the kitchen and putting the prices on the 
menu so that he’s damned certain he won’t lose any money, 
but don’t kid yourself that he’s a business man when it 
comes to handling waitresses. My Gawd, I’ve seen girls 
twist him right around their fingers, just absolutely nght 
around their fingers.” 

“Indeed?” Mason said. 

t “You can bet your bottom dollar. I’ve waited tables ever 
since I was knee-high to a grasshopper, Mr Mason, and I’ve 


“Well, I don’t know how fast she was, but she certainly 

' , i before,” Drake said. 

• • head about?” Mae Nolan 

’ ' **V" *' ■ ' *!«...»> Jr-.*. . la, Stir imi[’ro 


warned imue tins «u»u awu u w . u..- ~ , 

and then he looked up and saw that girl coming toward him, 
and his jaw fell open and his eyes bugged out like he was 
seeing a ghost.” 

“What did he say?” Mason asked. 

“He took a step or two back, and then his face broke into 
a smile, sort of a dubious smile, and he put out his hand and 
came forward, and that was when this Dixie pulled her first 
fast one.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“She spoke right up before he had a chance to say any- 
thing and she said, ‘Are you the proprietor here? Well, I 
understand you’re looking for a waitress, and I'm looking 
for a job’,” 

“Then what happened*” 

“Then Mr Alborg sort of caught himself and straightened 
up and said, with dignity, ‘Well, if you’ll step into one of t** 
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booths there in back, I’ll' talk with you in a few moments. 
Right now I’m busy giving instructions to my waitresses 
about how to handle the business. I’m expecting a heavy 
night tonight. Just step right in there and sit down.’ ” 

“And she did?” Mason asked. 

“Gave us girls one of those patronising smiles and swept 
on past us to the booth at the farthest end of the line,” Mae 
Nolan said. 

“Then what happened ?” 

“Then Mr Alburg went into the booth and was in there 
for— oh, I guess ten or fifteen minutes.” 

“Then what?” 

Then he came out and introduced Dixie to the rest of us 
girls and told us he was going to put her on as a waitress.” 

"That was about a week ago?” 

“Just a week ago, yes.” 

“And then what?” 


Well,” Mae said, her manner thoughtfully judicial, “she 
had waited table somewhere, but not very long, and it wasn’t 
a really high-class place. She wasn’t good at it. She made 
too many trips back to the kitchen, she didn’t space them 
so she could kill two birds with one stone, and she got ter- 
ribly tired. And every time she did, Mr Alburg would fix 
things so that people who came in went to the other tables.” 
( h)id she lose tips that way ?” 

Mr S A h il l0St tips and , S - he ® ct out of work > but , if you ask me, 
j a was ft U P to her in some way because 

he’rl *?tppr ^ ° ne t ^ ose grateful gooey smiles whenever 

KflKSSflK- 4 * other tabb “ d ,et her ,ake 

You other girls didn’t mind that?” Mason asked. 

for the extr-j \'rn* £ ar . e ' ^ ^ ave taken on the extra work 
when bS« S’ r U L Wha f made us sore was the fact that 
was a reeular m t ari j sorae person would come in who 
Aw£rr r and Was known as a good tipper, Mr 
riS If?! I’, 17 - hmi ° ver to table 6 Now that isn’t 

mn t a P \ Ce like that > he should run 
them on ti ri w Wa f ° have friends > he can have 
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ou girls commented on this among yourselves?” Mason 
asked. 

'£[?* 50 rauch. Morris doesn’t like for us to have those 
huddles. When he sees us talking together he manages to 
break « up, one way or another; puts us to work doing 
seething. That way we keep pretty much to ourselves.” 

‘Then you haven’t talked this over with the other girls ?” 

“Not to speak of.” 

“Then it may be your imagination.” 

•mat is?” 


Mason took a wallet from his pocket, took out a crisp 
twenty-dollar note and handed it to her. “I’m sorry,” he 
said, “that I haven’t been at your table lately, Miss Nolan. 

" ' . .»• I 1 

• ! . i 


well, you know "you get the best any place, but — well, tiiank 
you.” 

She folded the note, pulled up her skirt without any pre- 
tence of modesty, and inserted the note in the top of her 
stocking. 

“Anything else ?” Paul Drake asked. 

Mae Nolan slowly pulled down her skirt. “Well, now," 
she said, “this fa a little different. It’s always a pleasure to do 
what I can for a couple of good sports. ... I suppose you 


■ Jtie teiuiuuy uiuii i uu u. .hat he had,” Mason 
said. “I can’t believe that he'd ...” 

“Well, he did all right. He went out and got it for her.’ 


tYIiere - • , .. 
“That’s what we’ve been asking ourselves, Mr Mason. 
Some of the girls think he got it out of a closet in lus apart- 
ment. He might have been keeping it for her.” . 



"But he’s the one who got it?” 

“I’ll say. He went out and when lie came back he had a 
bulky brown-paper parcel under his arm. He tool: it into the 
kitchen. The next tiling we knew, one of us went into the 
little girls’ room and here was this same brown paper all 
stuffed into the waste basket. ... 

“And Dixie Dayton cried all that afternoon. We coutdu t 
figure out why she was crying until we saw her flash this 
mink coat. And then we saw the moths had got into it, 
“That’s just like Morris Alburg. He'd been keeping it for 
her, all wrapped up in paper. He never thought to put any 
mothballs with it. 

“My Gawd, that coat set somebody back a chunk of 
dough at one time. Personally, I don’t think Dixie was classy 
enough to promote it. I think it was stolen.” 

“Well,” Paul Drake said, “I guess that’s a piece of news. 
Anything else?” 

She thought for a minute or two, then said, “I guess 
that’s all. I’ve got to go. Thanks for the huggy ride.” 

She gave them a dazzling smile, gov up and stretched, 
smoothed her skirt over her hips. 

Drake got up and held the door open. Mac Nolan flashed 
another glance at Perry Mason, smiled and batted her eye- 
lids several times, then, with a slightly exaggerated hip 
motion, swept from the office only to turn suddenly and say, 
“Hey, wait a minute. You aren’t going to tell Mr Alburg 
anything about this, arc you?” 

Mason shook his head. 

“Thanks,” she said. 

The door closed. Della Street picked up a newspaper and 
made fanning motions to clear the atmosphere of the per- 
fume. 

Mason cocked a quizzical eyebrow. “I didn’t notice it was 
as bad as that, Della.” 

“You wouldn’t,” she said. 

“No?” 

No. Not with those legs and the way she hats her eyes. 
Personally I wouldn’t take the word of that little tramp for 
anything. ‘ 

"A ' ot T of , k co «' d be imagination ” Mason said, “but not 
alLof it. Let s see if we can get Alburg on the phone, Della.” 
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“On the private line?” 

Mason nodded. 

“Ten to one you draw a blank,” Drake said. 

Della Street went over to her desk, said to the girl at the 
switchboard, “Give me an outside line, Gertie," and then, 
with swift, competent fingers, dialled the number of Alburg’s 
restaurant 

“I want to talk with Morris Alburg,” she said. “This is 

Mr Mason’s office What’s that? . . . When? . . . When 

do you expect him? . . . Well, ask him to call Mr Mason as 
soon as he comes in, will y ou 5 ” 

” 1 ' — 1 *' %e "He went out about two 


“Apparently not. They said they didn’t know where we 
could reach him, but they'd have him call as soon as he 
came in.” 

The intcr.ofiice phone on Della’s desk exploded into a 
series of three short, sharp rings. 

Della Street turned to Perry Mason. “Lieutenant Tragg 
is on his way in. That’s a code signal I fixed up with 
Gertie " 

The door from the outer office pushed open. Lieutenant 
Tragg, in plain clothes, stood surveying die room. “Hello, 
folks,” lie said. “Are you busy, Mason 7 " 

“Heavens, no,” Mason said "I just rent the office so I’ll 

• „ * . , 1 ->• .I..WM T 


you know I’m on the way, and hesitate long enougn so you 
can hide anything you want to ditch, but it’s beneath the 
dignity of the law for me to wait in anybody’s outer office.” 

“I know,” Mason said sympathetically. “The taxpayers 
money lias to be conserved, even at the expense of the tax- 
payers’ time.” , 

"Exactly,” Tragg said, settling himself into a chair and 
tilting his hat back on his head. 

He studied Mason thoughtfully, then said, “I might have 
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known that if I started pulling any chestnuts out of the fire 
for you I’d get my fingers burnt.” 

“Are they burnt?” Mason asked. 

“Well, they’re feeling pretty hot. I hope I don’t raise a 
blister. I could have got them burnt off.” 

“I don’t get it.” 

“Neither do 1. 1 came in to find out.” 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you.” 

Paul Drake got up, said, “Well, I’ll toddle along and see 
how the overhead is clicking in my office.” 

“Don’t let me frighten you away, Drake.” 

"Just away — not frightened,” Drake said and, flashing 
Mason a glance, eased out of the exit door. 

Tragg drew a cigar from his pocket, clipped the end, 
looked at Mason shrewdly and fit up. “How’s business?” 
“Too much business, not enough money.” 

“I know,” Tragg sympathised. “Some days when you 
don’t make even a measly thousand dollars. , . . What’s your 
tie-up with that Alburg case?” 

. Mason said, “I was in the restaurant when all the excite- 
ment took place. I eat there once in a while. Alburg asked 
e a few questions.” 

“What questions?” 

' Mason smiled at Tragg and said, “I can’t remember, 
Lieutenant.” 

Tragg inspected the end of the cigar to see that it was 
burning evenly, gave Mason a grin, and said, “You know. 
Counsellor, I like you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“That’s where the trouble comes in.” 

“What trouble?” 

w^ y o»“t l y»5' re ,h ~ ' 

“No?” 


"No. They think you’re on the other side of die law ” 
comSu.d h ' hW E ™ ! a Hgh to hav 

“Save it,” Tragg said. “Some day a lunrh P ™ „i, u 

XyouTmlteriat” * “ d Pd ^ you use™ 

“I’m just rehearsing.” 
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You don’t need rehearsal. You do all right when you ad 
lib. In fact sometimes you’re too good. . . . What about the 
fur coat?" 


She nodded, contritely. “I can’t help it, Chief. It’s that 
awful impulse. Everything goes black, and when I come to, 


ary.. It came from my paternal grandfather’s side of the 
family — old Captain Street, the pirate. He used to take what 
he wanted whenever he could find a cutlass handy ” 

“Why don’t you try going to a psychoanalyst?” Tragg 
asked. 

“I did. He told me that my conscience was at war with 
my Inherited impulses. And so whenever I wanted to take 
anything I blacked out so I wouldn’t know what I was do- 
ing. It was what he called a defence mechanism ’’ 

“Offer any cure?” Tragg asked. 

“He wanted me to lie on a couch and tell him about my 
early life.” 

“It didn’t help?” Tragg asked. 

“Not a bit.” 

“Well,” Tragg said, “I’m going to give you a treatment of 
my own that may cure you, Della '* 

“What is it?” 

“I’m going to give you twenty minutes to get that fur coat 
in my possession.” 

“Which fur coat ?” Mason asked. 

“The fur coat she wore out of At burg's restaurant last 

night.” 

“Well, now, let’s see,” Mason said. “Was that the Hudson 
Bay rabbit, or the clipped beaver cat, Della ?” ^ (t 

Lieutenant Tragg interrupted. “It was the ’mink stole’. 
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known that if I started pulling any chestnuts out of the fire 
for you I’d get my fingers burnt.” 

“Are they burnt?” Mason asked. 

“Well, they’re feeling pretty hot. I hope I don’t raise a 
blister. I could have got them burnt olf.” 

“I don’t get it.” , 

“Neither do 1. 1 came m to find out. 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you.” 

Paul Drake got up, said, “Well, I’ll toddle along and see 
how the overhead is clicking in my office.” 

“Don’t let me frighten you away, Drake.” 

“Just away — not frightened,” Drake said and, flashing 
Mason a glance, eased out of the exit door. 

Tragg drew a cigar from his pocket, clipped the end, 
looked at Mason shrewdly and lit up. “How’s business?" 
“Too much business, not enough money.” 

“I know,” Tragg sympathised. “Some days when you 
don’t make even a measly thousand dollars. . . . What’s your 
tie-up with that Alburg case?” 

Mason said, “I was in the restaurant when all the excite* 

. ment took place. I eat there once in a while. Alburg asked 
me a few questions.” 

“What questions?” 

Mason smiled at Tragg and said, “I can’t remember, 
Lieutenant.” 

Tragg inspected the end of the cigar to see that it was 
burning evenly, gave Mason a grin, and said, “You know, 
Counsellor, I like you.” 

“Thanks.” 

“That’s where the trouble comes in.” 

“What trouble?” 

My trouble. There are those down in the department 
who don’t like you.” 

“No?” 


“No. They think you’re on the other side of the law.” 
Mason said. The law gives a man the right to have 
counsel and ... 


“Save it,” Tragg said. “Some day a luncheon club may 

a !peech and Pd h “ “ "p 

“I’m just rehearsing.” 
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, wanted to be on the force. That was his ideal. The war came 


citizens on the head with night sticks, collecting pa) oil 
from the bookies ..." 

“And then retiring to ranches down in Texas," Mason 

interrupted. 

For a moment Tragg frowned. Then he said, with re- 
pressed anger in his voice, 'That’s the hell of it, Mason. 
That’s what gives the decent cop a hard row to hoe, a few 
rotten apples m the barrel. Citizens don’t remember the story 
of the cop who gave his life trying to stop a hold-up AU 


to a market or a service station or a liquor store. 1 he door 
opens. Three men stand there with sawed-off shotguns. It's 
a stick-up. 

"If you were a citizen you’d reach for the ceiling. Your 
friends would make a hero out of >ou because you didn’t 
faint. But >ou’rc a cop. You reach for the ceiling and the 
hoodlums would frisk you and take your gun and badge. 
The angry citizens would swamp the department with letters 
of protest. 

"So you go for your gun You haven’t a chance in a mil- 
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“A mink stole?” Mason asked, genuinely puzzled. 
“Perhaps that is the wrong use of grammar, Tragg said. 
“I should have said the ‘mink stolen’.” 

Della Street glanced at Perry Mason. 

“Stolen from whom?” Mason asked. 

“That I can’t tell you, yet.” 

“Come again when you can.” 

“No, I want the coat, Mason.” 

Mason lit a cigarette and settled back in his chair. 

“You could get in bad over this thing,” Tragg told him. 
Mason asked politely, “How was the elevator service com- 
ing up, Tragg?” 

“Lousy.” 

“It frequently is this time of night. The fellows who can 
clear up their desks early leave their secretaries to handle 
the last-minute rush of stuff, and start streaming out of the 
building and getting in their cars so they can beat the traffic 
rush home.” 

Tragg nodded. 

“So that sometimes you have to wait a while for an ele- 
vator. And yet, Tragg, people do put up with that incon- 
venicncc. They come all the way downtown and pay for a 
parking lot for their car. Then they put up with all the 
inconvenience of the elevators and come up here to see me 
just to ask me to protect their rights. You know, after a 
person lias gone to alt that trouble, I feel that I really should 
give him at least a run for his money.” 

Anybody ask you to protect her rights on the fur coat?" 
“If 1 answered that question,” Mason said, “you’d prob- 
ably ask me another.” 

"I’d ask you two more.” 

“1 thought so,” 

1 rngg said “So I’m going to tell you something.” 

Go right ahead.” 

“Kver hear of Robert Claremont?” 

Ma'rm shook his head. 


“Don't remember reading about him 5 ” 

" lndc a gesture of negation. 

Ik,h C aremom, Lieutenant Tragg said, almost mus- 

r e'cleii rm ly d:,inc< * nrce kid - 1 worked on that case. A 
’ Cl(Jn ' cut - "pstandmg young chap who had always 
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nough to know what had happened. The younger one 
vasn’t.” 

“And the wife?” Della Street asked. . 

Tragg looked at her for a moment, then tightened his lips 

5 — j t r _„. . . .1 — » i i n ii \ 
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war. Her man came back to her. Lots of men didn’t come 
back. 

“She was lucky that far. He came back on leave. They 
were married. He never did see his son until the war was 
over. The boy wa3 over a year old then. . . . Then Bob started 
studying, studying so he’d be a credit to the profession. He 
had an idea law enforcement was a career. Used to claim 
that the scientific investigator would be as important m the 
public eye as the lawyer or the doctor. Spent all of the 
money he could get hold of buying books on crime detection, 
criminology, legal and that sort of stuff.” 

“You said it was a contact wound?” Mason said. 

“One of them. The others weren’t. It was the contact 
wound that caused death. Then they went on and emptied 
the gun into him just to make sure. Or else because one of 
the guys was trigger-happy and liked to hear the bullets 
thud.” 

“Then what happened?” Mason asked. ^ 

“Then,” Tragg said, “they dumped him out. 

*«*. . “Appar- 
ent! . ■ . . The y 

didn’t even bother to stop the car — just opened the door and 
let him hit the pavement and roll over and over like a sa 
of meal, leaving little splotches of blood every time he 1 
The car kept on going.” . , , 

Tragg puffed thoughtfully at his agar for a moment, then 
said, “We saved the bullets, of course. . . - Now here* a 
funny one. We’ve got a man in Ballistics who has been c 
looting a bank of specimen bullets. Every cop has to hre a 
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ebb speech when I .**»**< ^u. oSonh" 

**£££ ”rZH? He“^i ^ rapidly Ev«y- 
, , B ?.S He was alert, on the job every minute of the 

K atd if anyone had told him there was corruption any- 

* the force, he’d have smeared the guy. The force 
was his ideal. It .represented the law, standing guar ove ^ 
the helpless.” . , 

“What happened to him?” Mason said. 

“No one knows exactly. Apparently he. saw something 
about an automobile that made him suspicious. He must 
have stopped the car to question the driver. Why he would 
have done it, no one knows. He wasn t on traffic, and 
wouldn’t have stopped a car for a routine shakedown. 1 here 
was definitely something about- the car that aroused his 
suspicions.” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said. # , 

“There must have been at least two men in the car, and 
perhaps more,” Tragg said, “because they undoubtedly sur- 
prised him and forced him to get into the car with them. 
“Why would they do that?” Mason asked. 

Tragg shook his head. 

“Go ahead,” Mason invited. 

“As nearly as we can put things together,” Tragg said, ‘lie 
was forced into the car. They made him lie down on the 
floor. They took his gun away from him, and then they drove 
about ten miles out of town. And then, while he was still 
lying down on the floor of the car, they pushed the gun 
against his head — a contact wound. Ever seen a contact 
wound, Mason?” 

Mason raised his eyebrows. 

Tragg said, “They’re not nice to look at. The gun is held 
right against the head. The bullet goes in and so do the 
gases from the gun. When the gases get inside the head, they 
keep on expanding.” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said, ‘Tut don’t torture yourself, 
Lieutenant.” 

“Hell, I can’t get over it,” Tragg said bitterly. “You 
should have talked with the guy’s wife, and his two kids, a 
couple of fine upstanding children who looked like their 
father with steady, honest blue eyes. The older one was old 
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get the goods on him, and run him in. Claremont hadn’t 
learned all of the angles >et. That is, he knew them but he 
didn’t want to use them. He wouldn’t work through stoolies. 
He wanted to get evidence himself. He was working on 

P-j. ..1 i. .« _ J - rr 


“And/”" *' " " * " , r ’ ’ TT - u ad 

vanished* 

very, very 

“You didn’t have anything else on turn. Mason asked, 
“only the fact that this officer had been working on Sedg- 
wick . . .?” 

“Sedgwick had a cigar counter,” Tragg said. “He was 
doing a pretty good business. He was doing a damn good 
business, when you put everything together. And the night 
Claremont was killed, Sedgwick left town. The next day 
there was a new chap in the cigar counter. Said that Sedg- 
wick had sold out to him for a thousand dollars, and had a 
bill of sale to prove it Said that he had been negotiating 
with Sedgwick for a purchase for a week or ten days, that at 
two o’clock in the morning Sedgwick had called him on the 
phone, told him that if he wanted to put up a thousand 
dollars in spot cash, the cigar business was for sale, lock, 
stock, and barrel, lease, goodwill, cigars on hand, inventory, 

C ‘The feilow jumped at the chance. Sedgwick wouldn’t 
take his personal cheque. He had to have cash. A he guy 
finally raised the cash, and about four o’dock m the morning 
the deal was consummated. Sedgwick signed the biU ot s 
in front_of witnesses, and that^was^the last anyone has eve^ 


quarters the boys would have worked tiuuovei. i ‘ c 
gave anybody the chance. We tried everything on bun. We 
tried stoolies. We tried spotters. We tned everything we 
could think of. Hell, the guy was dean.” 
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bullet from his gun into a tube of cotton waste. The bullets 
are saved and filed, 

“So we had test bullets from Bob Claremont’s gun. We 
compared them with the fatal bullets. They matched. Bob 
had been shot six times with his own gun.” 

“Well?” Mason asked. 

Tragg shook his head. “It couldn’t have happened that 
way. Bob Claremont wouldn’t have knuckled under and let 
them take his gun. That’s why I was telling you about cops, 
Mason. Even if there’s only one chance in a million, a cop 
has to take it. If there’s no chance at all, a cop goes out 
fighting— Bob Claremont’s kind of cop. 

They wouldn’t have found six shells to have shot at him 
from his own gun. He’d have fired a shot or two— if he’d 
stopped an auto to shake it down.” 

^ What about his gun?” Mason asked. 

“It never showed up. That’s strange. Ordinarily they’d 
have tossed the gun out before they’d gone a hundred yards. 
Remember the gun was empty. It was an officer's gun and 

It W3C nnt ” ° 


‘‘You searched, of course?” 

‘!? Carched? .” T^gg said. “We combed the sides of that 

lr.ol-^J eVery j”? ° f , lt- , Tllen we E ot mine detectors and 
looked around through the tangled weeds.” 

And found nothing?” 

“Not a thing.” 

*m »*“■ >u ' re tel,i ” g ™ *'« T hr 

waTmurdi 3 ^ 9 Ul f T* 00 ’” Tra ^ said - “Bob Claremont 
was murdered September seventeenth— a year aeo Be- 

h ad. 6 o ncfsu sp e c t ^ tUrned evel T thin g upside down. We 

“Who?” Mason asked. 

Tragg hesitated. 

Mason said - “ r was 

on the’table^because ' <r 5 1 P uttin g all the cards 

Mason. The’susnect was ^ e , awfu!1 y damn important, 
His name was Thomas E S5 W ^ the , name of Sedgwick. 

book. Claremont rs J;o h SrS r and he wa \ ma! “ng a 

o rum. Claremont was hoping to 
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get the goods on him, and run him in. Claremont hadn’t 
learned all of the angles yet. That is, he knew them but he 
didn’t want to use them. He wouldn’t work through stoolies. 
He wanted to get evidence himself. He was working on 
Sedgwick at the time he was bumped off . 

“We wanted to round Sedgwick up for questioning on the 
murder, not that we had anything specifically on him, but 
we knew that Claremont was working on him.’ 

“Co ahead.” 

“And,” Tragg said, “we couldn’t find Sedgwick. He had 
vanished; disappeared, swallowed his tail, gone. We’d like 
very, very much to know where Thomas E. Sedgwick is.” 

“You didn’t have anything else on him,” Mason asked, 
“only the fact that this officer had been working on Sedg- 
wick . . .?” 

“Sedgwick had a cigar counter,” Tragg said. “He was 
doing a pretty good business. He was doing a damn good 
business, when you put everything together. And the night 
Claremont was killed, Sedgwick left town. The n**v* 
there ws« - — 1 4 ' • • ... 

wick bai 

bill of *. * *. • 

v .nu c-- 


stock, and barrel, lease, ( 
everything. 


ikui (justness was for sale, lock, 
dwill, cigars on hand, inventory. 


“The fellow jumped at the chance, Sedgwick wouldn’t 
take liis personal cheque. He had to have cash. The guy 
finally raised the cash, and about four o'clock in the morning 
the deal was consummated. Sedgwick signed the bill of sale 
ui front of witnesses, and that w,ic t>«» •■>'* — ’ < . 

seen of Thomas L. Sedgwi- - \ » , 

bought the place sold cigar ■ . 

^ ocat *°. n - so *d ci b . UJ anu ne Kept his nose clean. 
Jf hed ever given us a chance to take him down to head- 
quarters the bo^s would have worked him over. He never 
ga'e anybody the chance. We tried everything on him. We 
YJV** s f»«ers. We tried everythin? we 
could think of. Hell, the guy was clean.” 
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"What hnpprncd to him ?“ M mmi -*>d.< d. 

"1U- stuck around the plae- for nf->ut two nmntlo, nwn 
he fold it otJt to nnoth'-r guy who had a /•-•■•.r- rrt Shat 
guy Matted making {wok and w datumc;! Sum -o d-mm f-V. 
in-, never knew what Stit Sttin.” 

"Hut tm Sedgwick?" 

“No Sedgwick.” ( 

"I stippo-o thh it leading tip m rmim-tliing." Mu'on mid. 
"Last niglit,” Trap; .‘aid, “there w T j» thr- inb.-irp ii»'.tii at 
Alburg’s place. A waities--. g»t terrified end t-m out tntough 
the hack alley, Somrnne tlurw a pm on imr, Sie' didn t 
react tlie way the penman probably txpcgtrd -he would art. 
She didn’t yet in the ear. She ;rn-.isv.-d and nude a d-idi 
for the lmnith of the ;dl< y, 

“Sometimes thins?* are funny that way, A mm hv. a turn 
and it’s a symbol of power. The avrrave pM-mi h deadly 
afraid of a pm. He lt'-.ik< down the id*.- ! k»e'. hHe ,md ?r* - 
the wicked little bullets grouped around the r;,imd>-j, and 
his knee* heckle. . . . ’Hie m"ir you know .d'- sit gsttn the 
more von realise that it i-ti’t the pun that 1 ', d.meen tr— ii'« 
the man htdiind it. Sane- nirti c.m rhf*>t a pin, ' em- nr'-ti 
can't. A few men who pack ruth, (.nishht't Jut a rnain'i."-d 
' target at a distance of fifteen feet, without ‘topping to take 
careful aim, and even then they niitdit ini”. Sh'-mrif a pun 
just by die feel of die weapon take-, a. little pia.r'fir.” 
“Goon," Mason raid. 

“Whoever was driving that ear hadn't faulted on the fact 
that the open door gave him a pretty ti.ttruw- target. Hi’ 
first shot mis'ed. He didn’t expect to have u> «{•.<>. <t. When 
the waitress jumped forward die got out of the hn>- of fite. 
The driver stepped on die throttle to speed up >•. that he 
could get abreast of her. When he did that, the right-hand 
door jerked back shut. The fellow fired a second bullet, and, 
according to the story of wittier * 0 *, that bull-t, which was 
fired just as the door wins swinging clo'ed, went through the 
right-hand door of the car. 

“The girl screamed and gained the street. The bullets had 
missed her. A motorist knocked her down. The mouth of the 
alley was blocked by stalled traffic, by gawking pedestrians. 
The man in die car really knew his wav around with an 
automobile. It isn’t an easy job , 0 back an automobile at 
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high speed. T>-~* . ‘ 

The man wa* 1 S ' ■ 

. could have a • . ■ ■ 

trians, but foi wiue season he didn’t dare to do that. He 
threw the car irt to reverse and went backing out of the alley 
just as fast as the reverse gear could propel the car back- 
wards.” 

"You found that out?” Mason asked 
"We found that out,” Tragg said couple of witne<ses 
saw the car backing up. They assumed that the driver was 
gotng to get cut.Tne Car picked up speed It went luck m 
a straight line, without any wobbling or weaving You know 
what that means. Mason. That means the m.n vh. .uv 
esperL The ordinary motorist doesn’t dmc i c« hwi tli.u 
A man who's accustomed to running a «.juad < ar Hindu do 
it, and a fellow' who had been educate J in thi iiuotki'i'mg 
or the dope-running business could do it That’s part of time 
stock in trade, taking » car and whipping it around alleys 
and through traffic faster than «>th» r people can time,” 

“All right,” Mason said, “let s come to the oayo/7.” 

"The payoff,” Tragg said, ‘is that you asked me as a 
special favour to sec that this woman was put in a private 
hospital. I did it In a pm ate hospital she had a better 
chance of walking out. SI .‘ked out. She took a powder, 
vanished.” 



with two small emeralds, a pretty good 30b. She’d got a 
hundred and a quarter on it. It was worth a thousand.” 

“And ?” Mason asked. 

“And,” Tragg said, “naturally the boys got to asking 
questions, getting a description, finding out anything they 
could, and the pawnbroker remembered that there had been 
two transactions made at the same time. She’d pawned the 
diamond ring, and she’d pawned a gun. 

“We didn’t have the pawn ticket for the gun so the Seattle 
police didn’t know about it, but the pawnbroker remembered 
it. He got the gun and the Seattle police telephoned a des- 
cription down to us, just in case. They gave us the serial 
number.” 


“And ?” Mason asked. 

Tragg said, “it was Bob Claremont’s gun — the 
gun that had been missing ever since the night someone 
jerked it out of Bob Claremont’s holster, held it against his 
head, pulled the trigger and snuffed out his life, then fired 
hve more shots mto his twitching body, and callously 
dumped him out of the car like a sack of meal.” 

ra gg stopped talking. He looked at the end of his cigar, 

■ seemed surprised to find that it had gone out, took a match 
t f 0 ,^’ shaped it into flame on the sole of his 
end ‘mf fl Cd he l C ° ld J clgar carefully while he nursed the 

setded L eW e \! hen dr ° Pped the match 11110 an ashtray, 
mokL ° VerStuffed leather c>«ir. and started 

.romarfhEdg™ y “““"S *•« thoughts and the 

Mason and Della Street exchanged glances. 

There was a thick, ominous silence in the office 

on“TX"St °' “J f d e ar «". started drumming slowly 

X'ingSosfno'Xf "™ g ,hC ^ <>■*“! 

Tragg kept on smoking. 

at ' enE,h - 

a ,-w; rSdX- x S TSTfe-gS 

“And where is Alburg?” 
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. . ■ ■ • ■ v 1 ■ , * cent- 
ers before. You’ve zsaxiageu to ■ j " " ' -® ^ey 

were coses where you were in the right. If you’d been in the 
Wrong you’d have been lashed to the mast. As it WaS, you 
wormed out. You’re smart. You're damned smart. YouVe 
logical, you're a two-fisted fighter. You stick up for your 
clients, . . . You’ve never been in a case before where an 
officer was killed in the line of duty. Take my advice and 
don’t get in one. Thin#, happen in cases of that sort. You 
could get hurt. You will get hurt.” 

' Tragg ceased talking, went on smoking his cigar. Then 
he turned to Mason and said, “I want that fur coat. 1 ’ 

Mason gave that problem Crowning consideration, while 
his fingertips once more drummed on the edge of the desk. 
“Do l get it?” Tragg asked 

Mason, sull drumming with his fingers, said, "Let me 
think it over for a minute." 

"Take your time,” Tragg said. "This isn’t tiddlywinks 
you’re playing." 

There was an interval of silence Della Street’s apprehen- 

• ut-c face. 

ng. "No question aliout 

said. "There’s a question 
about everything. U hat's one oj mi reasons I wanted to talk 
with Alburg again. . . . But the girl who pawned that ring 
was the same girl who pawned Bob Claremont’s gun.” 

Mason resumed drumming with his fingertips, then said 
abruptly, "The thing tliat 1 simply can’t understand, Tragg, 
is wnv the hell she would do anything Ijke that. Whoever 
■’ e- v .IW Ttut 

the person who showed up with ouiemom » g ulil 
there is the faintest scintilla of other evidence to lianj? 
anything on.” b 

“Are you telling me?” Tragg said. 

“How much did she get for the gun?" , 
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"Eighteen dollars.” » 

“In good shape?” 

“Just as perfect as the day Bob Claremont kissed his wife 
and kids goodbye and put it in his holster for the last time.” 

Mason said, “The murderer simply wouldn’t have been 
that dumb, Tragg.” 

“The murderer was that dumb. I’ll tell you something 
else. Mason. It’s hard to get fingerprints from a gun. Don’t 
be kidded by what you read in stories. Ninety-five times out 
of a hundred you can’t find a fingerprint on a gun. But we 
found one on this. It had been out in the ivet somewhere and 
someone had touched the rough inside of the frame with a 
wet finger. Then rust had formed on the lines of moisture.” 

“And do you know whose fingerprint it is?” Mason asked. 

“It’s the print of Thomas Sedgwick’s right index finger,” 
Tragg said. 

Mason abruptly turned to Della Street. “What did you 
do with the fur coat, Della?” 

“I took it to a safe place.” 

“Where?” 

“A fur storage place.” 

“Where’s the receipt?” 

“In my purse.” 

“Give it to Lieutenant Tragg.” 

Della Street opened her purse, took out a blue pasteboard 
ticket, handed it to Tragg. 

Tragg got up, flicked ashes from his cigar, and said, 
"Thanks.” 6 


Just a minute,’ Mason said. “We want a receipt.” 

‘‘Write it out,” Tragg said to Della Street. 

“Let me see the ticket, please.” 

Tragg gave her the ticket. Della Street sent her fingers 
nymg over the typewriter keyboard, whipped the paper out 
trom the roller, and gave it to Tragg to sign. 

Tragg twisted the cigar over to one corner of his mouth 
so the smoke wouldn’t get in his eyes as he bent over and 
scrawled his name on the sheet of paper. 

w V S / hough debatin g something with himself, he 
°P hane ' c ? ve re d photograph from his pocket. It 
tp f n e , on ® r . lsto ^ b °ard and showed a young, ambi- 
tious face, a face with good features, keen eyes that held a 
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humorous twinkle, a mouth that was firm without being 


, , , e 

square-deal eyes . . . Hell, I’m getting too sentimental to be 

a cop.” 

"Bob Claremont?” Mason asked. 

"Bob Claremont,” Tragg said, and walked out. 


6 

at nine -thirty Perry Mason dropped into Drake’s office. 
A "Nothing y et, Paul ?” 

"Nothing yet,” the detective said. ___ 


case' 

"Nothing.” 

“What do you mean, nothing.” 

"Just that The man was arrested, booked, released on 
bail, and then nothing happened. The case has simply evap- 



"Not a thing.” 

“What kind of a bond?” 

“One of the bail bond brokers — a fellow who has property 
worth about twenty thousand dollars, with a mortgage of 



twenty-five thousand on it, and he’s svritten about five 
hundred thousand dollars in bail bonds giving that piece of 
property as a security.” 

“Can you prove it,” Mason asked. 

“Hell, no,” Drake said, grinning. “You wanted me to look 
up Fayette. If you want me to expose the bail bond racket 
you’d better get me five assistants, ten bodyguards, a suit 
of armour, and hunt yourself a cyclone celkfr. I’m just giv- 
ing you glittering generalities.” 

“All right,” Mason said. “I’ve been hoping Alburg would 
call me. I wrote him a letter and sent it by special messenger 
to his place. It was left with the cashier. I told her if Morris 
phoned in I wanted him to know that letter was there, and 
for him to arrange to have it delivered to him.” 

“What did you tell him, Perry?” 

“Lots of things. And I told him to call me at any hour of 
the day or night. I gave him this number and told him to 
call me here if I wasn’t at my office — to call me the very 
moment he got this letter no matter what time it was. . . . 
Let me use your phone.” 

Mason picked up the phone, gave Drake’s operator the 
number of Morris Alborg’s restaurant, and when the line 
answered, said, “Mr Alburg, please.” 

“He isn’t in.” 

“Mason talking. When will he be in?” 

“I don’t know, Mr Mason.” 

“Let me talk with the cashier.” 

“Just a moment.” 

When a woman’s voice came on the line, Mason said, 
‘ This is Perry Mason, the lawyer. I left a letter there for 
Mr Alburg. That is, I sent it out by messenger, with direc- 
tions that if Mr Alburg came in or communicated with his 
office he was to . . .” 

“Yes, Mr Mason. I think he has it.” 

“Has what?” 

“The letter.” 

“Has he been in?” 


. T ^ e Well, you see, he isn’t going to be in to- 
mgnt. He telephoned and — well, several people have been 
looking for him.” 

“Several people?” Mason asked. 
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tit man t say how roach Inter?” 

“No. 1 * > . ‘ . 

“If you should "hear from him again make cenam has 
that letter. Tell bun it's the most important move in his 
schedule right now. TtU him to read that letter and to call 
roe” 

"I will, Mr Mason.” 

“One other thing,” Mason said, "vshen do you go off 
duty?" ' . 

‘‘One o’clock.” 

"Where do you live? 'What’s your telephone number?" 

"Mr Mason 1” 

"Don’t be silly,” Mason said "This is important. What’s 
your telephone number?” 

"Exford 3*9827." 



V 


* . . , ... - -» -uj d{Aimn«u and put’me on 

the hoe with Alburns tail. Can jour switchboard handle 
that? 

“Sure.” 

"Tell jour switchboard 
portanr. 1 want to be sure 
any trouble.” 

“When’s n coming in, Pertv?" 


operator that it’s very, very rm* 
that call comes through without 




« a ouy. night switchboard operate#* |* X “ 



switchboard now is a wizard. I’ll see both of them are posted 
and on their toes. You’ll get the call switched through to you 
the minute it comes in.” 

“That’s fine/’ Mason said. “I’m on my way.” 

“I’ll ride down with you,” Drake told him. 

Drake paused at the switchboard to relay Mason’s in- 
structions, then accompanied the lawyer to the parking lot. 

“How strong do you want me to go on this Fayette busi- 
ness?” Drake asked. 

“Plenty strong,” Mason told him. “Keep plugging away 
checking records. If you have someone who knows his way 
around you might ask him about Fayette.” 

“I should turn up something tomorrow if he’s around 
town at all, particularly if the Fayette who was picked up on 
that bookmaking charge is the one I think he is. . . . Well, 
I’ll be seeing you.” 

“There won’t be any trouble about that call coming 
through, will there, Paul ?” 

Hell, no. It’ll lie a matter of routine. My switchboard 
operators will be watching for it.” 

, Mason glanced at his wnstwatch as he started the car; 
it was nine-forty-two. 

. % ten Mason was ensconced in his apartment, trying to 
interest himself in a magazine. By ten-forty-five, frowning 
with annoyance, he started pacing the floor. At eleven- ten 
he picked up a book. At eleven-thirty he threw the book to 
one side, undressed, and went to bed. It was more than an 
hour before he could get to sleep. At first he slept fitfully, 
then weariness overcame him. 

Mason was deep in slumber when the unlisted telephone 
by the side of his bed jangled into noise. At the third ring 
the lawyer managed to waken sufficiently to pick up the 
instrument. 


“Hello,” he said. 

A crisp feminine voice said, “Mr Mason, I’m sorry to dis- 
tul < |jy° u ) but those were your instructions.” 

{< oh , yes, this is Drake’s office?” 

h ;3!^ nght. Mr Alburg is on the other phone. He said 
he was calling you m accordance with a letter.” 
rut him on. Can you connect these lines ?” 
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“Yes. sir. Just a moment. I'll plug them across the switch- 
board.” 

There was 1 ' • *_ ’* ,r 1 

what irritably, ' 5 

a lot of money ■ 

Alborg’s vc 
couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

'T can’t tell you.” 

“All right, you’re calling me now,” Mason said. “What’s 
the Jowdown on tills thing? Was that story' the way you 
gave it to me or were you acquainted with . . 

“No names, please, Alburg said. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake,” Mason said angrily, “aren’t you 
whe ' " “ ?'■ * *’ 

can ■ • 

said 

in sorueuung awiui aeep. 1 u leu you about it wnen i see 
you.” 

“When’s that going to be ?’’ Mason asked. 


“ • . 1 you at my 

apjiunent. ii n ism t, you can come to my oiuce at nine- 

1 ' ■ ' ’ voice low hut filled 

. Dus is one hell of a 

case. 1 have to see you. We have to make a lot of talk. I don’t 
go to your apartment. I don’t go to your office. I don’t go 
nowhere. I don’t leave this room. Instead, you get here 
quick. You have to come. I write you a letter. I write you 
before you write me. My letter has a cheque for one thousand 
dollars. That's retainer. There’s more where that comes 
from. A good fee for you — the best I” 

“Why can’t you leave that room ?” Mason asked. 

“I’m hot.” 

. “Why can’t it wait until I get to my office in the morn- 
ing?” 

Tomorrow maybe I am not around any more.” 
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“All right,” Mason said wearily, “if you’d played fair with 
me and given me the lowdown on this thing, perhaps you 

wouldn’t have been in such a jam.” 

“I’m in a jam before I ever see you, Mason.” 

“Where are you?” 

“The Keymont Hotel, room 721. The place is not high- 
class. It’s a joint. Don’t stop at the desk. Walk by the desk 
like you had a room. Don’t speak to anybody. Take, the 
elevator, come up to the seventh floor, go to 72 1 . The door is 
unlocked. I’m there.” 

“All right.” 

“And, Mason ” 

“Yes?” 

“Make it snappy, yes ?” 

“All right,” Mason said. “I’ll be there.” He hung up the 
telephone, kicked the covers off, telephoned the garage to 
have his car brought out in front and left with the motor 
running, rubbed exploratory fingers over the slight stubble 
on the angle of his jaw, jumped into his clothes, hastily 
knotted his tie, started for the door, then returned to pick up 
his overcoat, paused to ring the desk and make certain his 
car was waiting outside, then dashed for the elevator. 

The night clerk looked at him curiously, said, “Must be 
something of an emergency, Mr Mason.” 

“Must be,” Mason said, and glanced at the clock over the 
desk. It was two-fifteen. 

The lawyer glanced at his wristwatch to verify the hour 
shown by the clock on the wall, walked over to the revolving 
door, and out into the crisp, cold air of early morning. 

The night garage-man was seated in Mason’s car at the 
kerb. He nodded to the lawyer, opened the door, and got out. 

Mason slid in behind the, steering wheel, noticed that the 
heater was already warming up the interior of the cold car. 
“Thanks a lot, Jake,” he said. 

“Yes, sir.” 

He glanced at the dial on the petrol tank. 

I filled it up when you brought it in last night,” the night 
man said. You instructed me to see that it’s always kept full 
and ...” 

That s fine. Mason told him. “I never know when I 
may have to go some place in a hurry.” 
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“This looks Hke one of those times.” 

“It docs for a fact,” Mason admitted. He slammed the 
door and sent the car purring smoothly away from the kerb. 

It took Mason about fifteen minutes to reach the Keymont 
Hotel. At that hour of the morning there were plenty of 
parking spaces and Mason parked his car, locked it, and 
entered the lobby. 

- It was a shabby lobby with well-worn chairs and a musty 
atmosphere. Entering the place after his brief sojourn in the 
crisp night air, Mason was all the more conscious of the stale 
odour of decay. The empty chairs arranged in an orderlv 
row seemed hope , "*“ , “ : — ” • * 

atmosphere of the 
seedy men sitting « * 

ingoffin to space. 

The clerk looked up as Mason entered the lobby, followed 
the lawyer with hu eyes, until Mason had reached the 
elevator shaft. 

“Someone you wanted to see’” the clerk asked, as Mason 


* lui s right.' - 
“You’re registered here?” 

Mason said, “Sure. And you’d better call me at seven- 
thirty in the morning . . . No, wait a minute, I’ve got to 
make a couple of calls first I’ll wait until I get to the room 
and then give you a ring when I find out what time I want 
to be calted. I may be able to sleep later than seven-thirty.” 

The elevator rattled to a stop. Mason pushed back the 
door. It was, at this hour of the night, on automatic, and 
Mason jabbed the last button, which wa« 
floor. He ■ ’ * 

the elevat 
Mason 
corridor t 

staircase, ouuis uown to the seventh floor, 

room 7 2l > an d tapped gently on the door. 

There was no answer. 

. Mason waited a few moments, then tapped again, this 
time more insistently. 
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There was still no answer, no slightest sound from within 

the room. , , , 

Mason tried the doorknob. It turned and he opened the 
door a crack. The light was on. 

Mason, standing in the hallway, pushed the door with his 
foot, swinging it wide open. 

The room was empty, but seemed to have been recently 
occupied since there was a distinct odour of fresh cigarette 
smoke. 

Mason cautiously crossed the threshold. 

It was the standardised room of a cheap hotel. The thin 
carpet was worn through the pattern in a well-defined trail 
from the door around the bed to the window. There was a 
washstand and mirror over in the corner, and the carpet in 
front had been worn through almost to the floor. 

Mason’s eyes made a swift inventory. 

He saw the imitation-leather-bottomed rocking chair, the 
two straight kitchen chairs with cane bottoms, the square 
table which looked as though it had been primarily designed 
to hold a white glass pitcher and bowl before running water 
had been installed in the room. 

Mason left the door open, and took two swift but cautious 
- steps to the door, pulling it towards him to make sure no one 
was standing behind it. He walked over to another door and 
disclosed a narrow closet. The next door showed a toilet and 
a shower jammed together in a room scarcely the size of a 
good-sized closet. 

Having satisfied himself there was no one there. Mason 
went back and closed the door. This time he gave the room 
a more careful survey. 

It was illuminated with a reddish glow from a glass bowl 
which hung from the centre of the room and was supported 
by a chain of brass-coloured links, through which ran elec- 
tric wires down to the single bulb. 

The bed was an iron bedstead with a thin mattress, care- 
fully covered, however, with a smooth but somewhat thread- 
bare white bedspread. A reading lamp was clamped to the 
head of the bed. 

Mason noticed the indentation near the head of the bed 
where someone had evidently been sitting. Then he noticed 
another indentation near the centre of the bed. 
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The lawyer stooped so that he could see this indentation 
to better advantage. 

It looked very much as though someone had thrown a 
gun on to the bed. The gun had heen picked up, but it had 
left an imprint in the white spread. . 

Something the colour of gold, glittering in the light, 
caught Mason’s eye. He stooped and picked up a lipstick. 

The lipstick was worn flat, and from little ridges at the 
edges looked as though it might have been drawn across 
some hard surface. 

The lawyer searched the room carefully, studied the lip- 
stick once more, then turned up the small square table. On 
the underside had been lettered in lipstick, Mason Help 
263 V 3L15 left. 

Mason was standing looking at the lipstick and the mes- 
sage on the bottom of the table when he heard a faint 
squeaking noise from across the room. The knob of the door 
was slowly turning. 

Hastily thrusting the lipstick into the side pocket of his 
coat, Mason put the table back into position, and was stand- 
ing poised thoughtfully, one foot on the chair, in the act of 
taking a cigarette from a cigarette case as the door slowly, 
cautiously opened. 

The woman who stood in the doorway was about twenty- 
five jears of age, with a good figure, raven-dark hair, large 
dark eyes, and olive skin, against which the vivid red of her 
mouth was a splash of crimson. 

She drew back with a quick intake of breath, half a 
scream. 

Mason, regarding her with calm, steady eyes, said nothing. 
The woman hesitated in the doorway, then slowly en- 
tered the room. “You Who are you V 

”Is this your room?” Mason asked. 

I 1 came here to meet someone. Who are you?” 

I came here to meet someone. Who are you ?” 

1— I dorf t have to give you my name ” 

Mason, watching her, said slowly, “My name is Perry 
ussn \ am an attorney. 1 came here to meet a client. The 
client told m« t.« ' « •. . . ■*- 



I’m Dixie Dayton. I came here to meet Morris Alburg. He 
telephoned me that you were coming, but he said he’d be 
here with us. He said he was going to have you represent 
me, so I want to tell you frankly . . 

Mason seated himself, gestured her to a chair. “Now, 
wait a minute,” he said, “it may not be that simple.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“In the first place, you may have had a wrong impression 
of what Mr Alburg wanted to say to me.” 

“No, I didn’t, Mr Mason. I know it was that, honestly it 
was.” 

“In the second place,” Mason said, “regardless of what 
anyone might say, I might not want to represent you.” 

“Why? Morris — Mr Alburg will pay you whatever it’s 
worth.” 

“What makes you think he will ?” 

“He promised me he would.” 

“You might be guilty of something.” 

“Mr Mason, .don’t let them pull the wool over your eyes.” 

< “I’U try not to,” Mason said, “but, after all, I have to 
\ pick and choose my cases. I can’t possibly take all the work 
. that’s offered to me. I have to know a good deal about the 
facts in any given case before I commit myself. And I 
frequently turn down cases.” 

She dropped down to the floor at his feet. “Mr Mason, if 
you only knew what it meant; if you only knew what I’m 
up against.” 

Mason said nothing. 

“Mr Mason, tell me, how much do you know? How much 
has Mr Alburg told you ?” 

“Not very much,” he said. 

She said, “All right, I’ll tell you the 
tell vou the facts in the case.” 



po?e I’m betas terribly impulsive and you must thmU'm a 
ninny, but I'm in an awful jam, Mr Mason, ar.o you re 
• »; . mu ” 

« ; l( . «v.' • •* is- .! Mason said, “that I can t 

• i ■, ■ «i IV. : **■!"» i to listen until alter I’ve 
... JS ow where I stand before 

1 “Oh, Mr Mason,” she wailed. “Please— Fm going to put 
my cards on the table for you, Air Mason.” 

“I can’t even let you do that at the moment,” Mason said. 

She sat silent for a few minutes, thinking. She still held 
on to his hand. Gripping it, she said, “You meanso much to 

me, Mr Mason. I can’t begin to tel) you what it means to 

■ “Yet.” 

“And you certainly are one curious lawyer. 1 * 

“I have to be.” t 

She lightly kissed the back of his hand. “For the moment 
that will have to serve as a retainer,” she said, “You stay 
right there. I’m going to see if I can’t get a line on Morris 

. ** • ’ »»*■ • * v* ri.-,- 


vanished 

Mason came out of the chair almost at once, hurried to 
the telephone, and gave Paul Drake’s private, unlisted num- 
ber. 

It seemed minutes before Mason heard Drake’s sleepy 
voice, 

“Wake up, Paul,” Mason said. “This is important. Get it, , 
and get n fast.” 

“Oh, Lord, you again,” Drake said thickly. “Every, time 
I try to get a little sleep ...” 

’Torget the sleep,” Mason barked into the telephone. 

k *’ m U P here *n the Keymont Hotel, room 



me — that is, she will be here inside of a minute or two, 
and ...” 

“Well, congratulations,” Drake said. <f You sure do get 
around !” 

“Can the wise stuff,” Mason snapped. "Get hold of some 

operatives and send them up here First, I want a woman, 

if you can. find one, to make the original contact. Try and 
have her in the corridor when this girl leaves the room. 
You 11 have, to work fast, Paul. The woman can put the 
finger on this girl and identify her so that the men who are 
on the outside can pick her up when she leaves. I want her 
tailed and I want to find out where she goes.” 

. “ Have a heart. Perry,” Drake begged. “It’s three o’clock 
in the morning. Good Lord, I can’t pull people out of a hat. 
It II take me an hour or two to get anybody on the job. I’ll 
have to get someone out of bed, get him dressed, give him 
time to get down there ...” 

“Who’s at your office?” Mason asked. 

Just a skeleton crew. I keep a night switchboard operator, 
3 mai }ager, and there’s usually one man available . . .” 

The switchboard operator,” Mason interrupted, “man 
or woman? ’ 

“Woman.” 


“Competent?” 

“Very.” 

hOT? e itKii a t ?n Saic V' Shut ofr the switchboard for an 

business Get “ the ™ ln 8 so you won’t miss any 

business. Get that woman up here. Do it now. You only have 

if you^av^to^Jw K USy ‘ C! ° Se up your ofr,cc for an hour 

slammed un'the W3 *- t0 ke , ar lake’s expostulations. He 
hehadbeensitting!^^^ ^ WCnt back t0 the chair vvhere 

comeSfvip^ff bh pocket - ^ used a 

right hand Then mn ' from the back of his 

he used anoTher inverted position, 

small sample of the linstirh ^ hand herchief to wipe off a 

Restoring the tabl P P tn . thc , bott °m of the table. 

g me table to its ongmal position, he took the 
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gold-plated lipstick container from his pocket and very care- 
fully touched the end of the lipstick to still another portion 
of the handkerchief. With his fountain pen he made marks 


It was a long wait. 

At first, Mason, watching the minute hand on his wrist- 
watch, counting the minutes, kept hoping that time would 
elapse before the young woman returned so that Drake’s 
operatives could get on the job. Then after fifteen minutes 
he frowned impatiendy, and began to pace the floor. There 
was, of course, the possibility that he was being stood up, 
being put in a position of complete inactivity at a critical 
period by a deliberate ruse. 


, developments — or go home. 

Abruptly and without warning the doorknob turned. The 
door opened with careless haste, and the brunette girl 
appeared on the threshold. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
shining with excitement. It was apparent that she had been 
hurrying as fast as she could. 

At the sight of Mason she abruptly relaxed. “Oh, thank 
heavens you’re still here! I was so terribly afraid you 
wouldn’t have had enough confidence in me to wait.” 

Mason raised his eyebrows. 

“I didn’t intend to be so long. I was afraid you’d walk 
out on me.” 

“I wasn’t going to wait much longer at that What was 
the idea?” „ , . 

“I had to see Morris. That was all there was to it. i sim- 


She thrust her hand down the front of her blouse, pulled 
out a note, crossed the room rapidly ? 7 

Mason’s hands. "Here, read tV« *' * 

The note W3S typewritten. 



Mr Mason : 

Dixie tells me that you came to the room in the hotet all right, 
but won’t talk with her and are waiting for me to give you an 
okay. 

I gave you an okay over the telephone. I told you I had sent 
you a letter with a cheque in it for a retainer, and that I wanted 
you to represent me and to represent Dixie. It’s a bad mess. 
Dixie will tell you all about it. 

I want you to consider Dixie, the bearer of this note, just the 
same as you consider me. She is your client. I have turned to 
you for help because I need help. I need it bad and 1 need it 
right now. I was hoping I could wait in that room until you 
arrived, but I simply had to go out on this angle of the ease that 
I’m working on. I don’t dare to tell you what it is because I 
don’t want to put you in an embarrassing position. 

Now please go ahead and help us out of this mess. You’ll be 
paid and well paid. 

Yours, 

Morris 

The body of the note had been typewritten, the signature 
w T as a scrawl in pencil. It could have been Morris Alburg's 
signature. Mason tried to recall whether lie had ever seen 
Alburg’s signature and couldn’t remember any specific 
instance. 

The young woman radiated assurance. “Now we can 
talk,” she said. 

Mason said nothing. 

"Well — can’t we?” 

“I want to know why Morris Alburg isn’t here,” Mason 
said. “He promised to meet me here.” 

“But he had to change his plans.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s busy' doing something that’s terribly im- 
portant.” 

“What?” 

“Protecting me — and also himself.” 

She drew up a chair, sat down, said, “Mr Mason, when 
can one person kill another person — and be justified?” 

“In self-defence,” Mason said. 

. Does a person have to wait until the other one is shoot- 
ing at him?” 

He has to wait until he is attacked, or until a reasonable 
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dutv to retreat and about who provoked the corJbct fa tie 
first pbce. But that’s the general rule. ’ . . ' * ' . 

“No vf, then." she said, "suppose you tjt-- 

blooded, deliberate, efficient killer was on voui trail 
going to commit murder. Wouldn't you Itave the rt«£ tr» 
kill bun firsty* . 

‘Under the circumstances 1 ve mentioned, Miror. 

M J tfimtf B 'Sw.i ■ ' V— i*,* - • *- 


take a nlle and blow the top ol his head oil without be teg 
guilty of murder?” 

Mason shook hvs head. 

"Why not?” 

"Because under those circumstances," Mason said, 
“you’d have had a chance to call up the police and ask for 
protection.” - *• 

She laughed scornfully. "Trying to get police protection 
from a man like the one I’m talking about is Hke asking the 
police to protect you against smallpox or the bubonic 
plague. . . . Why, the man would simply slip through tin; 
fingers of the police hke nothing at all and you’d be dead 
before rooming/’ 

“You asked me tD irfi you what the law */-« TV. ■ 


... “> ■ iw .... jai 4 mat you 

.. vuiMii I approve ol what he’s doing ” 

“What » he doing 

“Ever hear of George Fayette*” 

knm ' hm? W O* «, fed ou: Yvette, 



"Go ahead,” Mason invited. 

“And right at the moment he’s trying to kill Morris and 
me.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s one of the things I’d like to know. I presume 
because I’m Tom Sedgwick’s girl friend.” 

“And who is Tom Sedgwick?” 

“He’s someone the police are looking for. They’re trying 
to frame a murder on him.” 

“So they want to kill you and Morris Alburg?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Why? That doesn’t make much sense.” 

“You act as though you didn’t believe me.” 

“I’m not certain that I do.” 

“Listen, you can’t argue with facts. Fayette tried to have 
me killed there in that alley back of Mr Alburg’s restaurant.” 

“Just what happened then?” Mason asked. 

She said, “Fayette was on my trail, intending to kill me. 
He came walking into that restaurant with just one thought 
in mind, and that was to frighten me into running out into 
the back alley. 

“If I’d had one lick of sense I’d have known that was 
-exactly what he wanted. Even a man with Fayette’s pull and 
brass could hardly expect to shoot a woman down in a 
public restaurant and then just get up and walk out of there. 

“And yet he’s done things that have been just as crazy as 
that — and got away with them, too. But somehow you don’t 
stop to think when you see George Fayette looking at you. 
It’s like reaching up to put your hand on a rock and finding 
a rattlesnake coiled there.” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said as she stopped. “I’d like to know 
exactly what happened.” 

She said, “I dashed out of that restaurant, and that’s 
exactly what Fayette wanted. He had an accomplice in a 
car waiting for me. 

“All Fayette had to do was to sit tight and appear to be 
innocently enjoying his dinner, and I’d rush right into the 
jaws of his trap.” 

“And just what did happen when you reached the alley?” 
- “Well, the accomplice tried to force me to get into the car 
with him. I was just too plain panic-stricken to co-operate. 
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And I guess (hat upset everyone’s^ plans. It had never 


“By the time the man managed to take a shot at me i was 
out of the line of fire through the open door. He stepped on 
the throttle to catch up with me, and the lurch of the car 
jerked the door back so it closed. He fired again, and the 
bullet went clean through the car door. . 

“By that time I was just running in blind panic. I dashed 
out into the street, and right in front of an oncoming car. 

"Well, that’s virtually the entire story. I regained con- 
«:V. «-e f ‘ If a hr'phi 1 ■’id I hr?'", of re**”*. where I 
v ,i* j‘ 1 1«* .1 \ .■■■! i ' :t. ’ . ■:] could 

1 • ; » w t • y ; u:.; V. > . I i j: ; d "V 1 -ed the 
private room in which I’d been placed. I found my clothes 
m the closet. I was pretty wobbly on my pins, but I dressed 
and got out of there. Of course I got in touch with Morris 
at once.” 

“And wh3t did Morris do?” 

t "He fixed me up with an outfit and gave me a chance to 
hide. . . . But, of course, Morris was pretty much upset 
because he realised Fayette was after him at the same time.” 

"So Alburg is taking steps to remove Fayette?” 

“I probably shouldn’t have told you that. In fact, I’m not 
going to tell you that. I’m simply telling you that right at 
the moment Morris is busy on a matter of the greatest im- 
portance and he isn’t going to have any opportunity to get 
in touch with you until— well. I’d say for three or four hours 
at the most, but he’s written you tins note so that you’ll 
understand.” 

“AB right,” Mason said, “what do you want me to do?” 

, That’s rather difficult to $3y. You’re not very co-opera- 
tive. You’re still suspicious.” 

“Do you blame me for that ?” 

‘Yes.” 

Mason laughed, 

‘Morris— Mr Alburg wrote you a note, didn’t he?” 

No.” 

‘What do you mean by that?” 
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“The signature is a scrawl. I’m not at all certain it’s his. 
I’m not familiar with his signature.” 

“It’s his. I saw him sign it.” 

“It’s just a scrawl.” _ 

“He was in a hurry. He had things on his mind.” 

“The note is typewritten. He could have written it in his 
own hand a lot easier than tapping it out on a typewriter 
and it would have been a lot faster.” 

“How do you know? Perhaps he writes faster on a type- 
writer than with pen and ink.” 

“Don’t be silly,” Mason said. “Whoever typed this note 
tapped it out laboriously with two fingers.” 

“Perhaps Mr Alburg was in a position where he couldn’t 
write. He might have been hiding somewhere. He told 
someone what he wanted to say to you and that someone 
typed out the note and took it to Mr Alburg to sign.” 

“Or perhaps scrawled her own version of Alborg’s signa- 
ture on it,” Mason said. 

“Oh, you lawyers, with your everlasting suspicions ! You 
make me sick.” 

“I’m sorry. I can’t successfully represent Morris Alburg 
until I know a lot more about you than I do now. Do you 
happen to have a driver’s licence with you ?” 

“No. Mr Alburg specifically identifies me in this letter.” 
“But there’s no one to identify the letter.” 

“Oh, nuts ! I told Morris I’d bet you’d be like that. So I 
suppose you’ve got to see Morris face to face and have him 
tell you I’m Dixie Dayton and that you’re to represent me, 
and show you the birthmark on my left hip and then give 
you a banker’s guarantee. . . . Oh, all right, I’ll go get Mr 
Alburg and bring him here — and it’s going to be dangerous. 

“If he doesn’t get Fayette first, George Fayette is going to 
kill him. And a fat lot you care ! You with your lawyer’s 
scepticism. If your client gets killed trying to come here to 
identify me, you’ll know who’s to blame. 

“All right, wait right here.” 

_ “And if you should see Morris Alburg,” Mason said, “tell 
him to come to me at once before he tries to deal with 
Fayette or with anyone else. Tell him I’ll be waiting here 
and that I’ll tell him how to handle the situation.” 
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She was standing at the door, one hand on the knob, 
looking at him over her shoulder, her eyes dark with emotion. 

“So that’s what you want,” she said scornfully. “Owned 
if I'm not sorry I opened up and talked to you the way 1 1 Ld, 

I thought you were a shrewd criminal lawyer who knew hi? 
way around. You talk like a reformer. I might as weB write 
to Prudence Penny and say, ‘My dear Miss Penny : 'What 
shall I do? There is a gunman who wants to kill me. He’s 
almost succeeded twice in the last tweflty-foar hours, and 
now I know where I can put my finger on him. What should 
Ido?’ 

“And instead of saying simply ‘nib the guy out*, Prudence 
Penny would say, ‘My dear Miss Whosls : You must remem- 
ber that we have laws to take C3re of people of that sort. 
You should consult the authorities at once and tell them 
about your danger. They’ll knowr what to do.’ 

“Perry Mason,” she went on scornfully, “the great lawyer 
—Prudence Penny. Why the hell don’t you get one of these 
encyclopaedias on etiquette and a Gideon Bible, and throw 
jour law books out of the window ?” 

She slammed the door behind her so hard that the mirror 
which w as hanging over the washbowl jumped and started 
to vibrate. 

Perry Mason sat perfectly still, his eyes on his vvrist watch, 
wondering if Paul Drake had had time to get his operatives 
placed, and whether they would be successful in following 
the girl. 


7 

\ SfcsoN osex more paced the floor of the hotel bedroom, 
1 v 1 plainly showing impatience. 

He had only a few minutes to wait. 

Exactly seven minutes and five seconds from the time the 
door had closed on the departing figure of the young woman. 
«PPfd gently on the panel of the door, an all but 



Mason detoured in his floor pacing to twist the knob and 
pull the door open. 

Paul Drake, somewhat dishevelled, in need of a shave, 
grinned at Mason and said in a low voice, “Okay, Perry,” 
Mason said, “Did you get . . . ?” He ceased talking as 
Drake placed a warning finger to his lips and pushed his 
way into the room. 

“What gives ?” Mason asked in a low voice. 

“She’s still here in the hotel, ’’/Drake said. 

“You got on the job yourself?” 

“I had to, Perry, I couldn’t get the people here in time, 
and I jumped into my clothes and beat it up here as fast as 
I could. At that, I didn’t do you any good.” 

“How come?.” 

“The girl who handles my switchboard was planted in 
the corridor. She had to register and get a room in order to 
do the job we wanted. She put on a maid’s cap and an apron 
and was out in the corridor when your girl came out. In 
place of taking the elevator down to the lobby, however, the 
way we had expected, this jane took the elevator up.” 
“Oh-oh,” Mason said. 

“Now there is only one floor above this,” Drake said, “so 
my operative felt she could take to the stairs and not be too 
far behind. Of course, she’d figured the lay of the land the 
first thing she did and before the action started, so she knew 
her way around.” 

Mason nodded. 

“She sprinted up the stairs, opened the door and was only 
a second or two behind the elevator. Your girl was walking 
down the corridor. She stopped in front of 815, took a key 
from her purse, opened the door, and walked in. My opera- 
tive ran on tiptoe down the corridor and was in time to hear 
the door being locked from the inside.” 

“So then what?” 

“So then she listened at the door long enough to hear low 
voices, one of them a man’s voice. Evidently that jane is 
registered here in room 815. We had no signals to cover that 
emergency, so my operative had to dash down to where I 
was sitting in my car to tell me what had happened and ask 
for instructions. I felt the hotel room was all the address you 
needed and I couldn’t leave my office switchboard shut off 
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■ ■ ■ i ^ «-< came 

■ ■■ i • . • ■ • f»d out 

“The hell with him,” Drake said. “This is one of those 
dumps If he’d said anything I’d have told him where he got 
eff at. I presume they’re more or Jess accustomed to having 
private detectives crawling over the place.” 


damn." 

“So she’s here in the hotel,” Mason said. 

Drake nodded. "It both complicates and simplifies tiling*, 
Perry. As I tried to point out to you/we're shorthanded. J’d 
instructed my operative to put die finger on the fane who 
came out of this room and to signal me so I could . , 

“How was she going to do that, Paul?" . 

“Simple enough. My operative registered and insisted on 
getting a room at the front of the building. As soon as your 
party took the elevator down my operative was going to rim 
into her room, open the window, and shine the beam of a 
flashlight down on my car. 1 bad my rear-view side mirror 
so adjusted that as soon as the beam of the flashlight lilt 
that it would be reflected in my eyes.” 

“Nice going,” Mason said. 

“Just routine,” Drake told him, and yawned. 

"Well, we’ve run our quarry to earth,” Mason said. 

“She’s Dixie . . .’’ 

Mason grinned. “She said she was Dixie." 

"Well ?“ Drake asked. 

Mason shook his head. 


an • ■ < 

th ■ ■ ■ 

lipstick? Is it all the s.une?** _ t*' 

‘Two of them arc the same. One might b 1 ' 

9> ' *: v 


“Here 
■o, and 

of this 


lighter than the other. I'd say— no, wait a minute - they’re 
all the same. I’d say they were all the same shade.” 

“So would I.” Mason raid. 

"You mean you’ve been necking with three different 
gals?” Drake asked. 

Mason pulled the lipstick ftom his pocket, said, “Smear 
number one was removed from the lips of thr girl who claims 
to be Dixie Dayton. Smear number two was taken from the 
writing on the bottom of the table here, and smear number 
three was taken from this lipstick.” 

"Writing on the bottom of the table?" Drake atl.od. 
“Uh-hu'h.” 

Mason picked the table up, gently turned it over, and 
Paul Drake looked at the writing on the bottom of the table 
and whistled, then said, “Ilow the devil did you happen to 
find it there, Perry?” 

‘“Elementary, my dear Watson,’” Mason said, grinning. 
“This lipstick was lying on the floor. You notice it’s a gold- 
plated tube of lipstick. It caught and reflected the light. 
Only a blind man could have missed it." 

“All right," Drake said, "I still don’t sec how it happened 
that you looked at the bottom of the table." 

"Take a look at this lipstick," Mason said. “A woman's 
lips arc smooth. This lipstick was drawn across something 
rough which grooved deep lines in it and made it overlap 
the edges. 

“So naturally 1 started looking around to see what the 
lipstick had been used on besides a person’s lips.” 

“And you found this table," Drake said. 

Mason nodded. 

“Now wait a minute,” Drake said, “this may be on the 
level. Perry. You were supposed to meet Morris Alluirg 
here?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And— — What the hell, Alburg and some woman, per- 
haps Dixie Dayton, were here in this room. Somebody 
slipped in and had a gun trained on them, and ...” 

“You’ll notice the imprint of the gun on the bedspread," 
Mason said. “It’s quite plain.” 

Drake followed the direction of Mason’s finger and said, 
“Danmed if it isn’t, Perry My gosh, that docs it ! That 
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really ties the thing up ! They sat here. They knew they were 
going to be taken for a ride. They wanted to leave you some 
message. They had no chance to do it, but the girl acted as 


miaul you d never find it m time to do any good, so she 
dropped her lipstick on the floor, feeling certain you’d see 
that. Then they prodded her with the gun, and told her it 
was time to go.” 

“Sounds logical all right,” Mason said without enthusiasm. 

“Gosh ” Drake told him. “I can’t understand why you’re 
SO' calm about it, Perry. Jeepers, let’s get to work on this 

thing. Let’s start figuring this message. Let’s What do 

you think ? Think w e’d better get tbe police ?” 

“I think so.” 

Drake looked a* Wm «n<i nU »i.„ j - — 

I evt 
and 
then 

stride and don’t seem to be in any hurry about it. Those 
folks are in danger. Whether we find them alive or dead 
j T -- v - * • ’ ’ ipher that message 


‘ i ms message, Mason said, 'is supposed to have been 
written surreptitiously on the underside of the table by some 
woman who was playing around with her lipstick, and 
managing, whenever the attention of her captors was dis- 
tracted, to write something on the bottom of the table. Is 
that the idea ?” 

“Well, that certainly is the way it looks to me,” Drake 
said. 

Mason took a notebook from his pocket, put it on his knee 
and said, “Now, this represents the top^of a table. Take a 


Pretend that’s the bottom of the table. Now \ ou’re sittm" at 
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' fhe^tnblei Here. uf it’ll help: you, any; hold this notebook 
against the bo item, side of the , table. -Now, take the pencil 
Jandwrite'the .word ‘help’ on the bottom side of the table.’ 
: v „ .“AU.right,” Hrake said sturcalstically, “anything to.accom- 
, modate. But it .seems to me a hell of a way to . waste time.’ 
■ i; He seated himself in the chair. Perry Mason held the 
•’notebook firmly against the bottom of the table. Drake wrote 
the word ‘help’.' 

Mason brought the notebook back to the top of the table 
1; “Well, I’ll be damped,” Drake said. And -then suddenl) 
said, “Let’s do that again, Perry.” 

Mason held the notebook against the bottom of the table 
; and again Drake wrote the word ‘help’. Again he turned the 
notebook face up on the table and shook his head dubiously 
“It’s a new one on me,” he said. “Of course, it’s logica 
enough, when you come to think of it. It just never occurrec 
to me, that’s all.” 

“Every time you write something on the under surface o: 
a table, you have to write it that way,” Mason said. “Hole 
this notebook up in front of a mirror now and it spells ‘help 
perfectly, but when you look at it like this it’s a good example 
of what is known among kids as ‘looking-glass writing 5 .” 

■ “Therefore,” Drake said, “you feel that this message wa 
not written by someone who was seated at the table.” 

“That message,” Mason said positively, “was written b) 
someone who had no need whatever to hide what she wai 
doing. She simply turned the table upside down and wrote 
the word ‘help’ and then that string of figures.” 

Drake nodded. 

“The message,” Mason said, “could be a trap.” 

“In what way?” 

Mason ignored the question and continued to think oul 
loud. “We feel certain that the message is a fake because ii 
couldn’t have been written in the manner in which it’s sup 
posed to have been written. Therefore there must be somf 
reason why that message was written.” 

. Drake watched him silently. 

Mason held up two fingers. “First,” he said, touching hi: 
thumb to the index finger, “the message is a trap. Second 
the message is a blind.” 

“What do you mean, a blind ?” 
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Mason said impatiently, "We know that Morris Alburg 
was in this room. A t feast he said he was.” 

“It was his voice all right?” 

Mason nodded. "I recognised his voice. The man was 
terribly excited. He was in this room, or at least that’s where 
he said he was, and there was no reason why he should lie.” 


that it would be... 

Mason motioned him to silence, “The parties who took 
Morris Alburg out of this room discovered that a message 
had been left. Perhaps they didn’t have time to find the real 
message so they left an obvious blind alley for me. . . . Now 
let’s take another look at that table, Paul.” 

Together the two men studied the bottom of the table 


1 

wanted to fix it so l touiun l me ptupu. mho wm luuiug 
out of the room must have been in a hurry.” 

“Aren’t you getting rather far-fetched with this thing’” 
Drake asked. 

Mason said impatiently, “There’s a reason for everything. 
There’s a message on the bottom of that table. There’s a 
reason for it. I v»ant to find out what the reason is.” 

,“But why should somebody leave one message in order to 
destroy another if he didn’t know about the other message’” 
“They roust have had a suspicion there was another 
message, but didn’t know where it was So they decided 
they’d leave a message that would be a blind ^ . . Start 
looking around, Paul Let’s see what tve can find " 

Mason opened the closet door, looked on the inside of the 
door-jamb, looked on the space at the back of the door 
which was disclosed when the door swung outward on the 
hinges. .... - , 

He searched the inside of the closet, the inside of the 
bathroom. 
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“Finding anything?” Drake asked. 

Mason came to the bathroom door and shook his head. 

Drake, who had been making a rather desultory search, 
said, “Suppose we explore the idea that it’s a trap, Perry. 
What would it be ?” 

Mason said, “It could be a trap laid for us. It could be 
something to make us waste a lot of valuable time. Since 
I’m convinced the whole thing is phony I don’t want to 
waste time on it.” 

“But it means something, Perry.” 

“Sure it does,” Mason said, “probably a book. Take the 
words ‘262 V 3’. That probably means page two-sixty-two 
of volume three.” 

‘That’s it,” Drake exclaimed, “and then ‘L 15 left’ would 
mean line fifteen in the left-hand column.” 

“Obviously,” Mason said, “it’s a book in a series of three 
volumes, then, that are divided into columns. What would 
that mean, Paul?” 

Drake frowned thoughtfully. “Could it be a set of law 
books, Perry?” 

Mason said, “More apt to be the volumes you’re looking at 
right now.” 

“I don’t get it. . . . Oh, you mean the telephone directory. 
But they don’t come in marked volumes.” 

“These do. See that paper pasted on the back ?” 

Paul Drake picked up one of the books and turned it over. 
“Keymont Hotel Telephone Directory Noi, Room 721,” 
he said. “Obviously the type of joint where the tenants steal 
anything that isn’t nailed down Gosh, Perry, let’s look !” 

Drake grabbed volume three of the telephone directory, 
turned the pages, counted down the lines, then read off, 
“Herbert Sidney Granton, 1024 Colinda Avenue.” 

“Mean anything?” Mason asked. 

“Hell, yes,” Drake said excitedly. “It’s a name I’ve heard. 
It Wait a minute. Perry.” 

He whipped out a notebook, thumbed the pages, said, 

Sure. Its one of the aliases of George Fayette who was 
arrested for bookmaking, and whose case seems simply to 
have evaporated into thin air. . . . Gosh, Perry, let’s go 
and ...” 

Mason shook his head. 
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“You mean vve don’t follow up this lead 5 ” Drake de- 
manded. 

“Not yet,” Mason said, “we finish looking.” 

Mason looked on the undersides of the chairs, crawled 
under the bed, and said, “Paul, there's a movable mirror 
over the washstand Take a look on the back of it, will 
you?” 

Mason was still under the bed when Drake called out 
excitedly, “Something here, Perry.” 

Mason hastily crawled out, dusted off his clothes, and 
walked over to where Drake had swung the mirror out from 
the wall. 

In lipstick on the back of the mirror were the figures 
5N20862. 

“Now that,” Mason said, “is probably the licence number 
of an automobile.” 

The two men stood studying the string of figures. 

“I don’t get it,” Drake said 

“I do,” Mason said “Morris Alburg and some woman 
were in this room. Someone got the drop on them, or for 
some reason they had to leave. They wanted to leave a 


“Then you think this one is the original message, and that 
it’s genuine?” Drake asked, indicating the lipstick on the 
back of the mirror. 

Mason nodded “And that the one on the bottom of the 
table is a trap.” , , 

Drake said, “It looks very much like the licence number 
of an automobile, all right.” , 

“How long will it take you to trace that licence number. 
Mason asked. • . 

“Let me get to the phone,” Drake told him. It shouldn t 
take more than a few minutes.” _ , „ 

“Wait a minute,” Mason said, “not from here 
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“No?” 

“No. The only person on duty downstairs is that night 
clerk. I have an idea that he’s pretty much interested about 
what’s going on. If he listens in while you’re tracing that 
car he might get a good idea of where we’re going after we 
leave here. And no one is keeping an eye on the girl who was 
in here. . . . How long will it take to round up some men and 
put a tail on that girl in 815, Paul?” 

“Not too long.” 

Mason said, “Hang it, Paul, I think this is a case for the 
police. I think we’re getting beyond our depth.” 

“Do you want to give the police a ring?” 

“Not right like that,” Mason said, “but I would like to 
have a little police action if we can figure out just the right 
way to get it — and how to control it once we got it. . . . And 
there’s still something screwy about this thing.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

That licence number on the back of the mirror,” Mason 
said. 

“What about it?” 

“Who left it there?” 

“Probably the real Dixie Dayton,” Drake said. “She was 
here with Morris Alburg. They were waiting for you. Some- 
body had them spotted. They left the door unlocked so you 
could walk in without making any commotion.” 

“That part of it checks,” Mason said. “I’ll ride along with 
that? 1 ’’ 1 bUt keCP talking > Pau! - What happened after 


Someone who knew where they were, someone who 
ldn t want them to get in touch with you just opened the 
door and walked in. And when he walked in he had a gun 
m his hand.” 


“So then what?” 

• j S ° tken hc ‘old them they were going to have to take a 
nde, and probably Dixie Dayton said, ‘All right, boys, let me 
t 1 1 U P . ace hrst, and walked over to the mirror and 
smearinl ? Ck and . s , tar , ted Pitting on a little lipstick and 
™ 1 ar ° u £ d ' vlth the tip of her little finger. While she 

going on. g ^ kept Watch in the mirror to see what was 
Alburg may have acted a little rusty, or perhaps they 
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thought he was going to set rusty, to th-r/ r-ssnd ?r. e- * ■ 
and Dixie immediately stepped up to the rr..'77'.r * 

out an inch from the wall and narked iv^r. rle 
number of the automobile,’' 

“What autosis<®ije?** ?»fason zxtsd. 

“One that wruJd give u 2 chte as i- where d-e- 
being taico.” 

“You mean she'd i new the licence r.ci«r of iv s-- * *- 
was waiting?”* 

Drake frowned- “No. I gnen that's ewL." 

“And then !isv w -refereed *-5 acer-ntpan*/ th- V'-s-*' 
who had entered the rtesa ?** Matce »?inL ' 


to send us on a wild-goose chase. The thing I can’t under- 
stand is why the wild-goose chase should lead to Fayette, 
who is one of the conspirators, unless for some reason they 
have decided that they don’t want Fayette any more. Per- 
haps they’re going to sacrifice Fayette. But if so . . . Hang it, 
it doesn’t make sense, Paul.” 

“They’re not going to sacrifice him because in that event 
Fayette would talk,” Drake said. 

“Unless,” Mason -said suddenly, “he’d be in a position 
where he couldn’t talk. . . . Paul, let’s find out more about 
what’s in room 815. Let’s . . 

The door of the room opened abruptly. Lieutenant Tragg 
of Homicide Squad, accompanied by another officer whom 
Mason didn’t know, stood on the threshold and said, “What 
the hell do you know about room 815?” 

“Well,” Mason said, “we’re honoured by unexpected 
visitors, Paul. What brings you here at this hour in the 
morning, Lieutenant?” 

“Line of duty,” Lieutenant Tragg said, “What about 
815?” 

“Oh,” Mason said, "we were talking about getting a little 
sleep and leaving a call for eight-fifteen.” 

Tragg’s face darkened. “Mason, you keep on with this 
kind of stuff and you’ll be where you won’t need to leave a 
call. You’ll get up at six-thirty in the morning, have coffee 
and mush pushed through the bars and like it. Have you 
ever met Sergeant Jaffrey?” 

Mason acknowledged the introduction. “I thought I knew 
most of the boys on Homicide,” he said. 

“He isn’t on Homicide,” Drake said in a low voice. “I 
know him, Perry. He’s on the Vice Squad.” 

Jaffrey nodded curtly to Drake. 

Lieutenant Tragg said, “Sergeant Jaffrey is in charge of 
the Vice Detail. Bob Claremont was working under him 
when he was killed and this whole damn thing is tied in 
with Claremont’s murder. Mason, you’re in bad. Now what 
the hell did you have to do with room 815? Let’s have a 
straight answer, because this time the chips are on our side of 
the board.” 

Frankly,” Mason said, “I wanted Paul Drake to shadow 
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the occupant of room 815 because I wanted some more in- 
formation about her.” 

“About her?” 


Mtaauii, i m going to lay it on the line with you. 
We know all about ...” 

“I wouldn't do that. Lieutenant,” Sergeant Jaflrey inter- 
rupted "Let him answer questions ” 

Tragg brushed the interruption to one side, said, “I'm 
going to give you a (air deal. Mason, with the cards on the 
table and not try to trap you. This hotel is a dump. Usually 
anything that goes on here doesn’t attract any attention, but 
the occupant of 813 heard the sound «" d 

, l... L- .« 



“Aside from that,” Tragg said grimly, “you don’t have to. 
If you want to play it the hard way, that’s the way we’ll 
play. You’ll not be permitted to leave the hotel. Go on down 
in the lobby and wait until I get ready to question you.” 

“You mean you’re holding us as material witnesses?” 
Mason asked. 

Sergeant Jaffrey, a heavy-shouldered individual, moved 
a belligerent step forward. “Not as witnesses, but as suspects 
in the murder of Herbert Sidney Granton,” he said. “Now 
get the hell out of here.” 


8 

T hf. bonny of the Keymonf Hotel was a scene of activity. 

Newspaper reporters and photographers came in and 
snapped flashlight photographs, entered the elevator and 
rattled up to the upper floors. 

A uniformed police officer sat behind the desk. By police 
orders, no unusual number of automobiles were permitted 
on the outside. From the street, the Kcymont Hotel seemed 
to present the perfectly normal appearance of a second-rate 
hotel. It was that dead hour of the night which occurs well 
before the first streaks of daylight silhouette the city’s build- 
ings against a pale skyline. It was too early for the morning 
traffic, "too late for even the last of the revellers. A few 
venturesome cab drivers, cruising dispiritedly because there 
was nothing else to do, would occasionally crawl along the 
all but deserted street. The city-wise eyes of the drivers 
noticed an unusual bustle about the lobby of the hotel. 
There would be a brief slackening of pace, then the cab 
would cruise on. The Kcymont Hotel was the Kcymont 
Hotel — just one of those things. 

. The elaborate police trap had so far been unproductive. 
No one except police and newspapermen had entered tire 
hotel. No one had tried to leave. 

The night clerk, held in police custody, seated across the 
lobby from Mason and Paul Drake, glanced from time to 
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time across at the lawyer and private detective. His face 
held no more expression than a good poker player shows 
when he picks up his hand. 

Newspaper reporters, trying to interview Mason, received 
merely a shake of the head. 

“Why not?” one of them asked. 

“I’m co-operating with the police,” Mason said. “They 


“Some,” 

“That isn’t the way they feel about it.” 
“I can’t help how the police feel.” 


te in, 

said, “Hello. . . . Okay, Lieutenant.” 

He pulled the line out of the plug, nodded to one of the 
. plain-clothes men in the lobby and exchanged a few words 
of low-voiced conversation. , ,, . 

The plain-clothes man came over to where Mason and 
Drake were seated, said, "Oka), boys. The Lieutenant will 

’"iffleTthe^waypSt the elevator to the stairs, op a flight 
ofSin, d» n a vendor, pa,, a uniformed off ce. ton guarf; 
and opened the door to what was evidently the most preten 
tious suite of rooms in the house. , . - n _ rnm . 

Lieutenant Tragg, smoking 3 cigar, 5. , t e 
fortable chair at the far end of 

side Sergeant Mjey was JJgJ 1 dfi ' q( Lieuten ant Tragg, 
smoking a cigarette. On the oth .nomination, a police 
at a table on which a p»»™ ' ! j8 > font 0 f him and 

shorthand reporter had lm ~ 

held a fountain pen poised over the P^ea. 

Mason gave the book a quick glance as ne 
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room, and noticed that perhaps twelve or fifteen pages had 
already been covered with shorthand notes. 

“Gome on in and sit down,” Tragg invited.. “Sorry I had 
to keep you boys tied up, but that’s the way things are. 

Drake and Mason found chairs. 

“Now then,” Tragg said, “let’s have the story.” 

Mason said, “A client telephoned me and asked me to 
meet him in room He told me to walk in without knock- 
ing. I went up to 72 1 and entered the room.” 

“Anybody there?” Tragg asked. 

“No one.” 

Tragg said, “Shortly afterwards you telephoned Paul 
Drake. The switchboard records show that a call was put 
through from room 72 1 to Drake’s office.” 

“That’s right.’ ’ . 

Tragg turned to Drake. “And what did you do, Drake?” 

“I followed Mason’s instructions.” 

Tragg said evenly and suavely, “Mason cuts a lot of 
corners, Paul. He’s very skilful, very adroit, and he knows 
every comma and semi-colon in the law. He hasn’t been 
disbarred. 

“He drags you along with him. You don’t know periods 
and semi-colons in the law. You have a licence as a private 
detective. You can lose that licence pretty damned easy. 
Now then, let’s hear you talk.” 

Drake glanced apprehensively at Mason, looking for some 
sign. Mason’s face was completely devoid of expression. 

Sergeant Jaffrey said, “Now, I’m going to tell you guys 
something. This case is tied up with the killing of Bob Clare- 
mont. Bob was one nice boy. However, that’s neither here 
nor there. Bob Claremont was a cop. He was killed by a 
bunch of penny-ante slickers who thought they had the 
town sewed up, and Bob was on the trail of something big. 
You can’t tell me that he just got bumped off because he was 
going to pinch some guy for being a bookie. Now, you guys 
may think you draw a lot of water, but that isn’t going to cut 
any ice with me. I don’t give a damn who you are. I’ll take 
you down to headquarters and work you over if I have to. I 
want to hear some conversation out of you birds, and I want 
the answers to be the right answers.” 

Lieutenant Tragg, with a warning motion to Jaffrey and 
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a glance at the shorthand reporter, said iiastiiy, "Under- 
stand, we aren’t mating any threats, but we feel that you 
gentlemen owe us a voluntary statement. We want it to be 
truthful. We want it to be accurate. We want it to be com- 
plete. And I warn you that if you start holding out on us 
we are in a position to crack down on you. Now tell us what 
happened,” 

Mason said, “A client telephoned me to come to that 
room." 

'‘Who was the client?” 

"I can’t tell you.” 

“What happened?” 

“Someone came to the room.” 

“The client?” 


“Xot the one who telephoned me, no.” 

"And then w ha t happened ?" 

‘The person who was in the room left for a few minutes. 

I wanted Paul Drake to get on the job and shadow this 
woman. I telephoned him. That’s just about all I know. 

Sergeant Jaffrey got up out of his chair. , , .. 

“Just a minute. Sergeant," Tragg - hastily, ar \ 
tbs unmistakably motioned towards the shorthand mpnrter. 
“Let's interview Paul Drake He doesn’t have the profes- 
sional immunity and privileges that a 

M4 Ukr the circumstances hr • ?°“S to be core co- 

tprem-c-a lot mote co^p«=mr D „. e ‘AH mbt. Drain, 
Lieutenant Tragg turned u> P-u) ^ m fyfax that 
tha k a murder case. We ha'e cv« • |'rn r.o: try- 

_ ^di 'perry Jlascrj, 
■_z?eced that esn 

— t , — . r , z^ede. Now get 

base any possible bearing ofl 

s ’-metL u _ -.-.-nee. 

Drake coughed nervous! v, ' _ Sergeant JaSrev 

“Aad we don’t want an' ru “*-^ " __ v> bicker ycu gc> 

^ “Mot from sou. Thu *? J ' r ‘j * “ £* 

« a living out of a '' 

«*** you’re all done acu erk* 

^“ramied within the neat if>v * 

^ so start talking.” 


y<u kt\e evidence dealing "id ' 
wg to pry into your private tc-n ^ _ 
f-’t I want your story of even *hir±’ * - 



“Perry,” Paul Drake said in an agonised voice, “I’ve got 
to tell what I know that’s evidence.” 

Mason said absolutely nothing. 

“And we don’t have all night,” Sergeant Jeffrey said. 

“You kept us waiting more than an hour,” Mason re- 
minded them, 

“That’ll be all out of you,” Sergeant JafTrey said. “Wc 
kept you waiting because wc were getting some evidence, 
and don’t kid yourself wc haven't got it. \Ve can check up 
on you boys. This is one chance we have to find out which 
side of the fence you’re on. Start talking, Drake.” 

Drake said, “I was at home asleep. The telephone rang. 
Mason wanted me to find out who was in room 721 with 
him.” 

“Man or woman ?” 

“A woman.” 

“Did he mention a name ?” 

“If he did, I can’t remember. I was rather sleepy at the 
time. He said this woman had been in the room and had 
gone out and was going to come back. Me wanted me to tail 
her and find out who she was.” 

“All right, you’re doing better,” JafTrey said, assuming an 
attitude that was slightly less belligerent. “Let’s hear the 
rest of it.” 

“I only had a few minutes in which to work,” Drake said. 
“I knew that I would have to have someone on the outside 
of the hotel and also someone who could put a finger on this 
woman when she came out of 721. I felt certain that it 
would be impossible to have one person do both jobs. She’d 
be suspicious of anyone she happened to meet in the corridor 
when she emerged from 721, doubly suspicious of anyone 
who might happen to ride down in the elevator with her at 
that hour in the morning.” 

Tragg nodded. 

Drake said, “It was an emergency. You may know how 
Perry Mason is when he’s working on a case. He wants 
everything, and he wants it fast. He’s an important client. 
He accounts for a good percentage of my business. I cater 
to him.” 

“Never mind that. What did you do?” Tragg asked. 

I telephoned my office to find out if anyone was iro- 
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mediately available. No one was. I have a switchboard 

ggy-T-vtnr " 


“I telephoned Minerva to close up the office temporarily, 
jo look In the lockers where we keep occupational disguises’ 
to take a maid’s cap and apron, pm them in a suitcase, 
• dash to the Keymant Hotel, register, and ted the clerk she 
had to have a room that was on the front of the hotel” 

“Y>Tjy the front of the hotel?” Tragg asked, 

“So the could signal me,” Drake said. “She was to put on 
the maid’s uniform and hang around in the corridor so she 
could see who came out of 72U When the girl started down 
in the elevator Minerva was to run to her room and signal 
ce vnlh a flashlight- I was parked in front with a car. At 
that hear of the night there wouldn’t be much chance of 
staple? up. If I knew when the womaD was taking the ele- 
uter down. I’d be ia a position to watch her as she crossed 
tie lebby and follow her as she went out ... I parked my 
CKvdtte J could see into the tobhv and see the delator. 1 
tad rtn outside rear- view mirror adjusted so that I could 
j> d up 3 stanal made with a flashlight from a front room.” 
"fosn good work,” Jaffre- admitted grudgingly. 

happened?” Tragg-. ■»'- 

fc l stopped bv the office and r c 4 -c .P Minerva Hanffin. 

Vic cade it up here in record J 1 p3rled ^ 

the rear-view mirror so I o' c ; ck up anyflashhghj 
nrA sat and waited. Minen^ '"J ^ 
tkik she reeded a front room ’■ ~ Su - 311 * 

to let to cm Of course, she uaz'-z- 
ctr:»arai walked over to where 
"Tktavdiat?” 

“Ilea nothing happened E* 5 ' 
mi btsdf emerging from the 
something.” 

^ dead.” Trigg said „ - iD ctt erectly u 

*£t oased the lo fchy and e^zr- ^ w "«' vl ’ r 

vy something she d> *>* ^ fez 

pretty much ot a - a -"’ 
to agree ca signals that * r - -- u3V - 


evt on the maid’s 
d -ee 721.” 


- „-cl I szvr hCr.- 
. »- c -eemed rather 



velopments. She thought I should know what had happened, 
and she had to tell me. There was no other way to relay the 
information.” 

“AH right, what had happened ?” 

Drake related Minerva’s actions up to the point where 
the girl she was shadowing went into room 815. 

“Then what?” Tragg asked. 

“Then Minerva waited awhile, realised that Mason 
would be getting nervous, that I might want to change 
my entire plan of operations, so she dashed down and across 
the lobby, and out to where I had parked my car.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I went up and reported to Perry Mason.” 

“What did Minerva do?”. 

“She went back to the office,” Drake said. 

“She didn’t shadow room 815?” 

Drake shook his head. "Remember, I had parked my car 
where I could see the elevator. That meant the night clerk 
saw the whole business. When Minerva came running out 
to report to me he knew that I was waiting there to shadow 
somebody. I felt that Minerva’s usefulness was finished. She 
couldn’t drive the car and shadow the girl. That was in my 
department. I felt pretty certain the woman would stay in 
room 815, at least until I had time to get some instructions 
from Mason. ... In the meantime, we’d called a ’couple of 
operatives, who were presumably on their way to the office. 
I told Minerva to send them down and have them report to 
me as soon as they arrived. . . . Now then, gentlemen, that’s 
my story.” 

“That’s a hell of a story,” Jaffrey said. 

“It’s the truth,” Drake told him hotly. 

“Is it the whole truth?” Tragg asked. 

“It’s the truth so far as it relates to room 815.” 

“We’re interested in finding out something about this 
woman.” 

“Of course, I never did see her,” Drake said. 

Jaffrey got up from his chair, looked meaningly at Tragg, 
and left the room. 

Tragg said, “Well, when you joined Perry Mason in 
room 721 did you find anything that was significant?” 
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DraVe glanced once more at Mason. There was 
ised question in hts eyes. ' 

Mason said suavely, “I assume tint yon Mv- ' 
thorough search of the room. Lieutenant?" 

"Pm asking questions of Paul Drake,” Tragg s 
Mason shrugged his shoulders. “Tell him an- 
te wants to know, Paul. Tliat is," he added he 
thing that you found or discovered.” 

"You ’mean anything that I found?” Drake r 
Tragg nodded. 

“That’s one thing,” Drake said, “but how r t 
tations?” 

. “We want all conversations,” Traps said . 

“No conversations," Mason supplemented, 

"I think wc’rc entitled to them,” T ragg sate 
“Why?” 

“We want to check on u hethcr Drake is te 
Mason's eyes narrowed thoughtfully for . 
he said suddenly, ‘‘When I entered that roc 
noticed an imprint on the bed which looker » 
one had been sitting there There was nr 
the bed It looked os though a gun had bee 
bedspread.” 

“1 know,” T ragg said 
“And," Mason said, watching him s 
something else \ tube of lipstick *’ 

"Where is it 


Mason readied m his pocket, took 
handed it ov. r to Lieuu nant 1 ragg 
“You\e messed this ah up now,” " 
aren’t any fingerprints on it " 

Mason said, 'That certainly was a • 

“Damned if « r Tragc flared angrily 

, Mason went on, “if the Homicide Denan 

mem had telephoned me and said. ‘Look here, Mason £c'i 
not ready to announce ,t r, s ht a , (he momtn[ [ , ■ ' ^ 
Blwm to , here'll t* a murder commuted in r4m m 
and the younp noman „ho’s m|kj„„ «;,h " „ „ 
moment is gome to room Bn;’ *K„n » ” 

hatre alm V»P^fi^S..'’i.?" rS '’ I .'™ ul 


“We don’t want any sarcasm,” Tragg said, “wc want 
facts.” 

“That’s what you’re getting.” 

“What about the lipstick?” Tragg asked. 

Mason, watching Tragg’s face for expression as a hawk 
might watch the entrance to a rabbit warren, said, “You’ll 
notice the end of that lipstick looks as though it had been 
rubbed across some relatively rough surface, rather than 
merely used to decorate some woman’s mouth.” 

“And what do you deduce from that?” 

Mason, his eyes gimlets of watchful inquiry, said, “I 
thought someone might have used the lipstick to write a 
message.” 

“And what did you find ?” 

“We found a message,” Mason said. 

“Where was the message?” 

“It was on the underside of the table.” 

“That was all?” Tragg asked. 

“What do you mean, that was all?” 

“You only found one message?” 

Mason said, “I was trying merely to explain things to 
• save Paul Drake embarrassment.” 

“Don’t save anybody embarrassment,” Tragg said. “Did 
you find more than one message?” 

Mason remained silent. 

Tragg whirled to Drake. “Did you find more than one 
message?” 

Drake glanced at Mason. 

The lawyer nodded. 

“Yes,” Drake said. 

“Where was the other one?” Tragg asked. 

“On the back of the mirror.” 

“What were those messages?” 

“I can’t remember them verbatim,” Drake said. “They’re 
still there.” 

“Did you try to decipher them ? The one on the under- 
side of the table, did you feel that it was in code, and did 
you crack the code?” 

“Sure,” Mason said. “It wasn’t much of a code. It related 
to the room’s telephone directory, volume three, page two- 
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sixty-two, line fifteen of the left-hand column. That was the 
listing of Herbert Sidney Granton.” 
rrv. j--- -t *1 ...i ♦ Jaffrey returned. 


■J- ...c ..... ... u — , " said. “We didn’t 

decipher it. We thought it might be the licence number of 
an automobile. We were about to look it up when you gentle- 
men came in." 

“Now was there something that made you feel one of 
those messages was a decoy?” Tragg asked Paul Drake. 

Drake said, “I think Mason and I had some discussion 
about the messages, and whether they were both — well, what 
— well, how they happened to be written.” 

“What was the discussion?” 


, gcant JalTrey said. “Did 

Mason tell you the name of the client who telephoned him 
and told him to be there in that room?” 

Drake shifted his position. 

“I want an answer, yes or no,” Jaffrey said 
Drake hesitated, then said, “I believe he did.” 

“Who was it?” 

“I don’t think I have to tell that,” Drake said. 

Jaffrey glanced at T ragg. “Yes or no ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who was it?” 

“I don’t think I have to tell you ” 

Tragg’s face held no expression, but there was a swift 
-> — -i » r — „ c»-gcant JafTrey. 

•ad and tell him, Paul, 
tell him everything that 


» * “The/rc trying to trap 

you so they can take your licence away from you They 
were outside of that door dur.ng all of our conversation, or 
else there was a bug in die room, and they have 
damn thing. All they’re trying to do now is lay a f 
they can get your licence.” 
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Sergeant Jaffrey came up out of the chair with a bound. 
He walked over to Mason and grabbed hold of the lapels 
of his coat, jerking the lawyer up out of the chair. His beefy 
shoulders were packed with power. One big, ham-like hand 
locked itself in the folded layers of the lawyer 5 s coat and the 
other was drawn back for a punch. 

Tragg came up out of his chair hastily. “Hold it, Sergeant, 
hold it,” he said sharply, and then added, “A shorthand re- 
porter is taking down all of this conversation.” Then he went 
on smoothly, “The shorthand reporter, of course, is not try- 
ing to take down the motions of everyone in this room or 
describe what is happening every time anyone gets up out of 
a chair.” 

He glanced quickly at the shorthand reporter to see that 
the man appreciated the hint he was dropping. 

Slowly Sergeant Jaffrey released his grip on Mason’s coat. 

Mason straightened out the lapels of his coat and said, “I 
think Sergeant Jaffrey lost his temper, Paul. You can see 
that he grabbed me and messed up my coat and necktie and 
was on the point of hitting me when . . .” 

“That’s merely Mr Mason’s conclusion,” Jaffrey said 
smugly. “I did no such thing. I merely put my hand on his 
shoulder.” 

Lieutenant Tragg said wearily, “I told you, Sergeant, 
that we’d do better if we interrogated these men separately. 
I think we’d better do it now.” 

“AU right, wise guy,” Sergeant Jaffrey said to Mason, 
“now go on back down to the lobby and wait.” 

“And I take it,” Mason said, “that while Sergeant Jaffrey 
was gone from the room, he sent an officer up to Drake’s 
office to bring Minerva Hamlin up here.” 

“Out, wise guy,” Jaffrey said, holding the door open, 
“and if you don’t get out fast this is once I really can ‘lay 
my hand on your shoulder ’ and the shorthand record will 
show that I was amply justified.” 

u "I ro leaving at once, Sergeant,” Mason said, smiling, 
and I d advise you to answer all questions about everything 
that took place in that room, Paul.” 

With which Mason bowed himself out of the room. 

He had barely crossed the threshold when the door 



slammed with such force that it threatened to dislodge the 
plaster. 

The uniformed officer waiting outside the door said to 
Mason, **11301: to the lobby, Mr Mason." 
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M ason took the elevator to the lobby and started for the 
street door. 


Li " ■ . ■ * 

wauiM tiave wutKtuuo. 

‘Terhapi they’ll want to interrogate you again.” 

"They didn’t say so.” 

"They didn’t say anything about letting you go. Not to 
me.” 

"They Inched me out." 

"Then wait in die lobby.” 

Mason went back to the desk. The clerk had been dis- 
placed by' a plain-clothes man who seemed affable but who 
evidenced no desire to assist Mason in his predicament. 
"Plenty of chain over there, Counsellor," he said, "The 
morning newspaper has come in, in ease you care to read.” 

‘Thank you," Mason said. “Any restrictions on tele- 
phoning?” 

“Not so far as I know.” 

Mason located a lone telephone booth, crossed over to it, 
dropped a coin and dialled the number of Della Streets 
apartment. 

He could hear the phone ringing repeatedly, and then 
Della Street’s voice, thick with sleep, saying, "IIcllo, yes — 
Who is it, please?” , . 

"Wake up, Della," Mason told her fo * * " 

fire.” 



"Oh, it’s you, Chief !” 

"That’s right. Is the phone by the side of your bed? ’ 

"Yes.” 

“Then jump out of bed,” Mason told her. "Go splash 
cold water on your face, then get back to the telephone. I 
want you wide awake for this and can’t take chances on you 
going back to sleep. They may ait me off any minute.” 

“Just a second,” she said. 

Over the telephone Mason could hear the tlnid of her feet 
on the floor. A moment later she was back, saying, "Wide 
awake, Chief. What is it?” 

Mason said, "I'm at the Keymont Hotel, Morris Albtirg 
called me and asked inc to join him in room 721. lie failed 
to meet me there. Someone else did.” 

“Man or woman?” she asked. 

"Woman.” 

“Was it . . .” 

"Careful,” Mason warned. “No names. Just keep listen- 
ing, Della." 

“All right, go ahead.” 

Mason said, "You remember that first night we were talk- 
ing with Morris Alburg he mentioned that he had at one 
time employed a detective agency instead of a lawyer.” 

“Yes, it seems to me Yes, I remember. Why, is that 

important?” 

Mason said, “We have the residence number of the cashier 
at Alburg’s restaurant. Evidently she knows something about 
his business affairs, and he trusts her. 

"Get your clothes on, Della, call a taxi, start working the 
telephone. Get Morris Alburg’s cashier to tell you the name 
of the detective agency Morris employed. In case she doesn’t 
know it, get her to meet you at Alburg’s restaurant. Have 
her open the office safe, get at his books. Then take the clas- 
sified telephone directory and get the names of all the 
licenced private detectives in the city. Then start checking 
back on Alburg’s books. You’ll probably find a cheque record 
listed alphabetically, or else you may find it listed some other 
way — 1 don’t know just how he keeps his books. . . . Are you 
following me?” 

“Right abreast with you.” 

Get his books,” Mason said, "and start checking any 
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remittances which he may have made against the list of the 


get there.” 




In case the 

. , ‘ ' 1 ' " * ‘ ‘ ‘ ' m tail you.” 

■ ■ 11 " 1 voice crisp 

and alert. 

“Good girl ” Mason told her. 

He hung up the telephone, went back to a chair in the 
lobby, read the newspaper for a while, then strolled over to 
chat with the plain-clothes man at the desk. 

“I guess it’s ail right to let you send out uncensored tele- 
phone calls," the man said, his voice showing anxious specu- 
lation. “Nobody told me it wasn’t all right, and nobody told 
me it was.” 

/‘Oh, sure," Mason said, “no one would want to interfere 
with ray business. After all, a citizen has jome rights." 

Hie plain -clothes man grinned, then suddenly looked up 
at the door. 


escorted into the hotel by a uniformed officer. 

Mason waited until they were half way across the lobby, 
then stepped forward with a smile, said, "Minerva Hamlin, 
I believe.” 

Her eyes lit up. “Oh, yes,” she said. "You must be Mr 
Mason. I’m ...” , . , , ... 

The uniformed officer stepped in between them and said, 
“Nix on it. No talking. No conversation.” . 

“Good Lord," Mason protested, “what kind of an inquisi- 
tion is this?” _ . , irv . . _ 

“You heard me," the officer said. ^ conversation. 

He took Minerva HambiTs ? d hurried her to- 
the elevator. ~ -t 

The plain-clothes man be 



the lobby and said, “Sorry, Mr Mason, but you aren’t sup- 
posed to talk with witnesses, yet.” 

“Good Lord,” Mason said, “she’s one of Paul Drakes 
assistants. I employed her. I’m paying the bill for her time 
right now.” 

“I know, but orders are orders. We’re working on a 
murder case.” 

“Gan you tell me why all this air of mystery? What all 
this elaborate trap is about? Why people are being held here 
and not permitted to leave the hotel?” Mason demanded 
indignantly. 

The plain-clothes officer grinned a slow, friendly gnn, 
and said, “Hell, no,” and then added, “and you’re a good 
enough lawyer to know that, too. Go on back and sit down.” 

Mason watched the elevator indicator swing slowly 
around until it came to the second floor and then stop. 

“The officers must have taken over the bridal suite for 
their interrogations,” Mason said. 

The plain-clothes man laughed. “A bridal suite in a dump 
like this,” he said. 

“Isn’t that what it is?” Mason asked. 

“Hell, they’re all bridal suites.” 

“Had much trouble with the place?” 

“Ask Sergeant Jaffrey the next time you see him. He’s on 
the Vice Squad. He knows the place like a book.” 

“Any homicides?” Mason asked. 

“It isn’t that kind of a joint. Just a dump. It . . 

A light flashed on on the switchboard, and the plain- 
clothes man put the head-set over his head, said, “Yes, what 
it is? ... Right now? . . . Okay, I’ll send him up.” 

He turned to Mason and said, “They want you upstairs, 
same room. You know, the 'bridal suite’.” 

“Okay,” Mason said. 

“Can I trust you to go up by yourself without doing any 
exploring, or shall I delegate an officer to . . 

“I’ll go right up,” Mason said. 

“All right, you know where it is.” 

“Sure,” Mason said. 

“On your way. They’re waiting.” 

Mason pressed the button on the elevator. When the cage 
came back to the ground floor, he got in, closed the door, 
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pre«ed the button for the second floor, stepped out of the 
elevator, and the uniformed officer in the corridor jerked 
his thumb towards die suite. “They’re waiting for you, Mr 
Mason.” . . , 

Mason nodded, entered the suite, noticing as re did so 
that die notebook of die shorthand reporter had now* been 


dipped accents of a young woman v>ho prides herself on l*r 
business efficiency. 

Mason said, “Trapp, I’ve told vera that I was respona 2 'le 
for Mirs Hamlin being sent down here. I wanted to dr J out 
the identity of the pron who was in room 72 r with me.” 
“\S'e knew all about that,” Seij-ar.t JafTtev sari, 
lieutenant Trapp produced a photograph. “Now Mu? 
Hamlin," he said, “we’re going to 2-*k )ru a quest^r.. It’s a 
vtry important question lx>th to voo ar.d to yenr «r.plo*.»r. 1 
want you to be very careful how you anrwer is.** 

“Why, yes, of course," she said! “I’m always car-ful” 

**1 may as well tell you,** la-uter-ant Trarg «aid, “that a 
murder has been committed in this 1 -oteL IVe are m' estreat- 
ing that murder and certain t!ur-r» indicate trait we re work- 
ing against time. 1 don’t want to th'rat-r. w, hut 1 thj war.? 
to warn you that anv attempt to sta’l us or to d-Lr. rau-n 
mav make quite a diferer.ee. I think jeu ar» aware cf dr- 
penalties for rupprr-«*;np evidtr.ee." 

She r.oddrd, a swift drcji-vr sod cf afflmitihr. 

Now wait a niirute,” S-rr^ant JjiTrrv tilt*, *kt'i rf>. tiai 
thing right, Tragp." 

‘1 low do you mean ?" 

here going to ha\* an iden*i‘kutior. rf * ph^f-prarh 
tins girt may be aU right. Sfenavr.^. I car. t-C vn : a „ t 
^thmp about this dump. J\. tei-s b «: a hur.d-d tr^ 
j'; re ^ everything here fr> <n rail girls or. .,p, or. 

fes Tir r,' >« «« » w.i « ^ .v— , f b - 


a photograph sr-d is h>'» ever Terr 
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face he’ll remember it — even if it’s after weeks, and even if 
it’s someone who just casually walked across the hotel 
lobby.” 

“Okay,” Tragg said, “let’s get him in, but we can ask 
Miss Hamlin ...” 

Jaffrey said with a significant jerk of his head, “Let’s get 
Hoxie up here first. Show him the picture. Let’s find out 
definitely who this dame really is.” 

Lieutenant Tragg hesitated a moment, then picked up the 
telephone, and said to the plain-clothes man who was at the 
switchboard, “Send up Frank Hoxie, the night clerk. . . . 
That’s right. Send him up here right away.” 

He hung up. 

Jaffrey said, to no one in particular, “Of course, in a way 
you can’t blame the place. It’s a run-down dump and no one 
is going to put up money to bring it back into shape, not with 
tins location, not with the reputation the place has, and not 
with the price that hotel furnishings are selling for these 
days. They tell me they try to do the best they can, and I’m 
inclined to believe -them, but once a place gets this reputa- 
tion, a certain class of trade gravitates towards it and there’s 
nothing much you can do about it.” 

Tragg nodded. 

Mason said casually, "That picture, is it anyone I know?” 

“We don’t know,” Jaffrey said. 

“Perhaps I could tell you.” 

“You haven’t told us who the woman was who was in the 
room with you yet,” Jaffrey said. 

“I don’t know,” Mason said. 

“She told you she was Dixie Dayton, didn’t she?” 

Mason started to say something, then changed his mind 
and remained silent. 

“We’ll get around to you in a minute,” Jaffrey said. “We 
have an ace or two up our sleeve on this deal. . . . Don’t 
think this is just an ordinary murder case, Mason. This is 
going back to a cop killing. This Dixie Dayton is hot as a 
firecracker. She’s tied up with Tom Sedgwick, who, from all 
we can tell, fired the shots that killed Claremont. Of course, 
we don’t have anything to say about what cases a lawyer 
takes, but we sure as hell can put the heat on a private 
detective if we have to — and we had to.” 
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"I think lieutcnw T-— l 1 " ' this,” 

Mason said. ** 

“The hell yc 

“But,” Mast uu, nuw no you know who’s guilty? 

You haven't had a confession, have you ?” 

“I know” Jaffrey said, "it’s the old line of hooey. You 
lawyers always pull it. A person is presumed to be innocent 
until he’s convicted. livery citizen is entitled to a jury trial 
and counsel to defend him. You wouldn’t represent a guilty 
person. Oh, no, not you l The law nre^’™'** «■" ’ ‘ * • 


» .« uu. investigation, d you don’t mind. 

Sergeant You see, I want the shorthand reporter to be able 
to state that he took down every word that was uttered in 
this room and I don’t want to have too big a transcript.” 

“And don’t want to have Sergeant Jaffrey cast as the 
villain of the piece,” Mason said, grinning. 

“Well,” Tragg told him, "you know as well as I do that if 
you can bait him into saying somethin? he shouldn’t you’ll 
subpoena the records and have a field day kicking him 
around the courtroom." 

‘You misjudge me,” Mason said with elaborate polite- 
ness. 

"Yeah r ' Sergeant Jaffrey’ said sarcastically. 

The uniformed officer opened the door. The slender, pale- 
faced night tittle, whom Mason bad seen at the desk when 
he had first entered the hotel, came into the room and stood 
somewhat ill at ease in the presence of the officers. 

Sergeant Jaffrey said, "Now, Frank, there’s nothing to be 
afraid of here. This is something you personally aren’t mixed 
up uu It isn’t like a raid by the Vice Sauad. TV*'” — * . 

ode. and 


he. . 

go ■ ■ . 

? c ' ■ -* jwu. ii» lueituiy a photograph. 

* tom mm that you had a photographic memory, that you 
tievtr forget a face, and dam seldom forgot a name.” 
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There was a slight smile around Hoxie’s lips. “I try to be 
efficient,” he said, “and I think it’s part of the duties of a 
hotel clerk to be able to call guests by their names— when 
they want to be called by name.” 

“I know,” Jaffrey said, grinning. “All you have to do is 
remember the name John Smith and you can greet nine 
people out of ten who register at this place . . .” 

“You’ll pardon roe, Sergeant, but we’re trying to run a 
clean place. Ever since that last time when — and that really 
wasn’t our fault.” 

“Oh, I know, I was kidding,” Sergeant Jaffrey said. “Let 
it go. Take a look at that picture, will you, Frank?” 

Lieutenant Tragg extended the picture. 

Hoxie took the photograph, studied it for a moment, then 
nodded his head. 

“You’ve seen her?” 

“She’s the one who was registered in 815.” 

“Did you register her?” Tragg asked. 

“No, a man registered her in. He said she was his sister- 
in-law who had come for a visit. Mrs Madison Kerby was 
the name.” 

"But she’s the one who was in 8 1 5 ?” 

“She’s the one. I remember giving her the key.” 

“There’s no question?” 

“None whatever.” 

Lieutenant Tragg’s nod was suddenly triumphant. “Will 
you take a look at that photography Miss Hamlin,” he said; 
“We think that’s the woman all right, but we want your 
identification.” 

“Of course,” Mason pointed out, “there are a lot of dif- 
ferent ways of making an identification. This cumula- 
tive . . .” 

“That’ll do,” Tragg said. “We don’t want any comments 
from tire audience, Mason. . . . Miss Hamlin, just look at 
that picture. I don’t want you to be influenced one way or 
another by what anyone has said. I want you simply to tell 
us whether that’s the woman you saw leave room 721, take 
a room key from her purse, and enter room 815.” 

Minerva Hamlin took the picture, studied it carefully, 
then frowned. “Of course,” she said, “I ...” 

“Now remember,” Sergeant Jaffrey interposed, “that lots 
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of times a photograph doesn’t look too much like a person 
until you study it carefully. Take a good long look at it. 
This is important. This is important to everybody. Don’t say 
yes, right off the bat, and don’t say no. We don't want you 
to say it’s the woman unless it was, but vse sure don’t want 
you to boot the identification and do something you’ll be 
sorry for.” 

“I think — I — I think it is.” 

‘Tale a good long look at it,” Sergeant Jaffrcy said. 
"Study that picture carefully.” 

T hare done so. I -think this is the woman.” 

•That isn't the strongest way to make an identification,” 
Lieu tena nt Tratrg said. “Can’t you do better than that?” 

“I’ve told you that I thought it was the woman.” 

“You don’t ordinarily make mistakes, do you? You look 
to me hie a rather efficient young woman.” 

“I try cot to ma k e mistakes.” 

“And you’re cot vacue in your thinking, are you?” 

“I hope ecl” 

"AH right,” Sergeant J off rev said, “never mind the think- 
isg then. Is this the woman or isn’t it?” 

T think •” She paused and saw the grin on Sergeant 

Jeffrey’s 

“Go ahead,** Lieutenant Trazg said. 

“It’s the woman,” she said. 

then.” Mason said, “may I see that photograph? 
You hcv I cad a better opportunity to look at the woman 
who vas fit rerun 721 than anyone else. Miss Hamlin, of 
cereorrf, had erdyr a quick gl£mp«e cf her w hen she . 

*"IV ~za vis the- woman who was in 721 with you?” Lieu- 

T dm'; knew " JCascts laid. 

Segtam Jrrrry rumed to Minerva Hamlin. “Write your 

the data.” Lieutenant Tram? said. 

Mien Hamit did sc, then Trasg paved the phono- 

P*=& evtr te Frank Hctrie. “Write your carte - n it.” 

Eriat ifiied. 

And the ill w ” Serrtant Jeffrey raid. - ’- 

~ 2 ^ c “If you.* 1 ! let me loci j ** 
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Sergeant Jaffrey stood up. “Look, Mason,” he said, "you 
have a certain immunity as a lawyer. The law gives you a 
loophole. You can squirm out of giving us information. You 
can claim that things that were said to you were privileged 
communications from a client. We can’t put pressure on 
you. Now, I’m going to ask you straight from the shoulder 
whether die woman who was in that room with you was 
Dixie Dayton, and whether she didn’t tell you that Morris 
Alburg was going to kill George Fayette.” 

Mason said, “Permit me to point out two things, Sergeant. 
If the woman in that room was not Dixie Dayton, then 
anything she said wouldn’t have the slightest evidentiary 
value against anyone. If she was Dixie Dayton, but wasn’t 
acting in concert with Morris Alburg, nothing she said could 
be used against Morris Alburg. And if this person war Dixie 
Dayton and was my client, anything that she said to me con- 
cerning her case would be a confidendal communication.” 

“That’s just what I thought,” Jaffrey said. “Let me see 
the picture, Lieutenant.” 

Lieutenant Tragg handed him the picture. 

Sergeant Jaffrey promptly thrust it into the inside pocket 
of his coat. 

“I think that’s all, Mason,” he said. “Drake, you’ve-.been 
yelling about having to go back to run your business. Go 
ahead. Mason, I guess we can dispense with any more 
assistance from you.” 

“And do I get to see the photograph?” Mason asked. 

Jaffrey merely grinned. 

<t *77 Y° u ^is much, Mason,” Lieutenant Tragg said, 
‘ this is an authentic photograph of Dixie Dayton, the girl 
who left town at the same time as Thomas E. Sedgwick, on 
the night that Bob Claremont was murdered.” 

“Why give him information when he won’t give us any?” 
Jaffrey asked. 

“I want to be fair with him,” Lieutenant Tragg said. 

Jaffrey snorted. “Let him be fair with us first.” 

Tragg turned to the shorthand reporter. ‘You have my 
statement that this is an authenticated photograph of Dixie 
Dayton?” 

The shorthand reporter nodded. 
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“I followed your instructions. I didn’t hold out on them.” . 

“It’s a cinch,” Mason said, “that that room was wired for 
sound. As nearly as I can figure it out, Morris Alburg ex- 
pected to get some witness in there. He wanted me to inter- 
rogate that witness and he wanted to have a record of what 
was said. I’m willing to bet money that the adjoining room, 
or some room nearby, had a complete recording outfit.”. 

“I gathered that was what you had in mind,” Drake said. 

“Their questions were too apropos to be just groping in 
the dark,” Mason told him. “Having a shorthand reporter 
there and asking us those specific quesdons, particularly 
bearing down on you the way they did, meant that they 
were loaded for bear and were trying to get your licence. 
That’s why I told you to tell them the whole thing.” 

“Well, they sure knew everything that went on in that 
room,” Drake said. “I’m satisfied you’re right. Perry. I 
wasn’t too certain at first, but after they asked me quesdons 
about the messages written in lipstick I knew that you were 
on the right track.” 

“The question is,” Mason said, “how far back those 
records go, how much they know.” 

“I think there’s a gap of some sort,” Drake said. “They 
sure want to know what happened when you entered the 
room, just what was said. They kept trying to find out from 
me what I knew about that.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

"All I knew, which wasn’t much.” 

Mason said, “Look, Paul, there aren’t too many authorised 
private detecdve agencies here in the city. Now, then, sup- 
pose you had a job and you wanted to have a tape or disc 
recording made, just whom would you get?” 

Drake said, “We all of us have sound equipment, Perry. 
We have to be a little careful about how we use it, but we 
have tape recorders, microphones, and the best of the 
agencies have all the latest gadgets.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“These machines that you can leave on a plant,” Drake 
said, “without necessarily having to monitor them. The feed 
is automatic. There’s a relay of acetate discs so that a fresh 
one comes on as soon as one has been filled up. There’s a 
clockwork mechanism by which the machine automatically 
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to know what's going on in a room over a twenty-four-hour 


"Pretty well,” Drake said. “Of course, those are the latest 
pdgets, and conversations of that sort aren’t much good as 
evidence because there’s no way of telling how much time 
elapses between conversations, and there's no one to testify 
to the fact that the conversation took place in the room 
where the microphone was placed. Theoretically it would 
be possible for someone to get into the room where the 

, " ■ ■ ■ heck 

Lieutenant Tragg left the elevator, walked over towards 
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“But Fayette wasn’t driving it,” Mason said. 

“Fayette wasn’t driving it,” Tragg said. “We’re having 
the car processed for fingerprints and before too very long 
we may know who was driving it.” 

Mason frowned thoughtfully. 

“And personally I wouldn’t blame Morris Alburg for 
beating George Fayette to the punch,” Tragg said. “Actually 
it would have been self-defence. Fayette was dynamite. But 
Alburg is a red-hot target not because of Fayette, but be- 
cause he’s teamed up with Dixie Dayton, and until Dixie 
Dayton produces Tom Sedgwick we’re going to raise merry 
hell with your clients, Mason. I thought you might as well 
know it.” 

“You didn’t think that was any secret, did you?” Mason 
said, and headed towards the exit. 


11 

M ason said to Drake, “Go on up to your office, Paul. 

Talk with that girl of yours and find out if she’s really 
positive about her identification of that photograph.” 

Drake paused with one foot on the running board of his 
car. “You think she’s made a wrong identification?” 

“Pm damn near certain of it.” 

“She’s pretty efficient, Perry.” 

“Look at it this way,” Mason said. “That room was wired. 
There was a bug in it some place that we didn’t find. That 
means it was done cleverly and was a professional job.” 
“Well?” Drake asked. 

“Now, then, Morris Alburg wanted me to meet him in 
that room. . . . Either Morris wired the room or he didn’t.” 
“Well, let’s suppose he didn’t,” Drake said. 

Mason shook his head. “Somehow that idea doesn’t appeal 
to me, Paul. The facts are against that supposition.” 
“Why?” 

“Monis wanted me to meet him in that room. He had 
something he wanted, some witness he wanted to interrogate, 
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something that he wanted recorded. He wanted me to do the 
questioning. He was all hooked up for a big killing. Some- 
thing happened to him.” 



therefore would have known the room was wired. 

“In that event she’d probably have told me, because I'm 
supposed to be playing ball with them, but even if she hadn’t, 
she never would have made the statement that Alburg was 
going to kill George Fayette.” 

“That sounds logical,” Drake admitted. 

“On the other hand,” Mason said, “if something had 
happened to the real Dixie Dayton, if Morris Albuig was 


woman said.” 

"Then you don’t think the woman was Dixie Dayton. 

“I wish you could have 
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“You never know what these chaps will do when they get 
crowded into a comer,” Drake pointed out. 

“I know,” Mason told him, “but let’s look at it this way, 
Paul. Suppose the thing was a beautiful trap. Suppose Alburg 
and Dixie Dayton were there in room 72 1 . waiting for me, 
and suppose someone came in and got the drop on them and 
took them out of the hotel.” _ ' 

“Sounds rather melodramatic,” Drake said. “I told you- 
before, it sounds like the movies.” 

“Well, there may have been more than one man,” Mason 
said. “There may have been a couple, and you don’t know 
that they walked across the lobby of the hotel.” 

“That’s true, of course.” 

“But,” Mason told him, “let’s look at it from the stand- 
point of a case in court. Suppose some phony is in that 
room with me and tells me that Morris Alburg, who is 
working with her in a common cause, is out killing George 
Fayette so that Fayette won’t kill him. She makes it sound 
rather reasonable. An attempted self-defence by first launch- 
ing a counter-offensive.” 

“Well?” Drake asked. 

“And,” Mason said, “that conversation is recorded on 
acetate discs, and the police have those discs. Then your 
secretary and the hotel clerk identify the woman who was 
talking with me as Dixie Dayton. The corpse is found in her 
room. How much of a chance would that leave a defence 
attorney ?” 

Drake gave a low whistle. “I hadn’t thought of it that 
way. You’d have about the same chance as the proverbial 
snowball.” 

“That’s exactly it,” Mason said. “Now, I don’t believe 
that woman was Dixie Dayton, and I sure don’t want to 
have your girl get off on the wrong track. Get up and talk 
with her, and then I’m coming up.” 

“You’re not driving up with me?” 

“You take your car and I’ll take mine. I’ve got places to 
go and things to do. I want to locate the person who put in 
that sound equipment. I want to find out how much stuff 
the police have, and how much they don’t have.” 

The police will beat you to it,” Drake said. “If that room 
was wired they’ll find out who . . .” 
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When the elevator came to a stop, Mason stopped at the 
door of the Drake Detective Agency, pushed open the door 
of the reception room and saw Paul Drake standing, with a 
rather puzzled expression, looking down at Minerva Hamlin, 
who was sitting rigidly, her mouth an angry straight line. 

Drake looked up and said, “Hello, Perry. I’m not doing 
so good.” 

“Is the purpose of your visit,” Minerva Hamlin asked 
acidly, “to influence me in my testimony? Am I supposed to 
commit perjury as part of the routine duties of this office?” 

“Wait a minute,” Mason said. “Take it easy. No one 
wants you to commit perjury.” 

“Well, Mr Drake seems to challenge my identification.” 

“Now, wait a minute,” Mason said, “let’s not get off on 
the wrong track. The identification of the woman who came, 
out of room 72 1 may be a matter of the greatest importance.” 

“I’m not entirely dumb, Mr Mason. I think I understand 
that.” 

Mason said, “That woman told me that she was Dixie 
Dayton.” 

“Well, she certainly should know who she is.” 

“But,” Mason went on, “there were reasons why it might 
have been to the advantage of certain people to run in a 
ringer.” 

Minerva Hamlin sat in front of the switchboard, coldly 
erect and determinedly silent. 

“Now, then,” Mason went on, “you did a very good job. 
You stepped in on an emergency in a marvellous manner, 
and . . .” 

“You may spare the flattery, Mr Mason.” 

“I’m not flattering you. I’m telling you that you got on 
the job, and did a swell job, but the fact remains that you 
had to be masquerading as a maid in order to pick up the 
trail of the woman who came from room 721. You didn’t 
dare to do anything that would make you look too con- 
spicuous. Your whole plan of operation was to try to look 
inconspicuous.” 

“I will agree with you that far.” 

‘So,” Mason said, “you weren’t in a position to stare at 
the woman who came out of the room.” 

“I didn’t have to stare.” 
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“I gather,” Minerva Hamlin said icily, "that you don’t 
care to tell me where Mr Drake can he reached in ease those 
calls come through.” 

“I don’t know where he can he reached, ’ Mn'on raid. _ 
She turned back to the switchboard with an aggressive 
shrug of her shoulders. 

Drake followed Mason out into the corridor. 

“Good Lord, what a girl,” Mason said. “Where the hell 
did you get her, Paul ?” 

“Through an employment agent. She’s certainly efficient, 
Perry.” 

“She thinks she’s efficient,” Mason said. “She’s a woman 
who wants to do her own thinking for herself, and then 
wants to do your thinking for you. . . . Gome on, Paul, we’re 
going down to Morris Alburg’s.” 

“There won’t be anyone there this early in the morning.” 
“Forget it,” Mason said. “Della Street is down there 
checking over the books. If Alburg was responsible for 
having room 721 wired I think we can find something. I’d 
like to beat the police to it for once in this case.” 

“Of course," Drake said, “so far you don’t have any posi- 
tive evidence that the room was wired, and . . .” 

“That’s the evidence I’m going after,” Mason said. “Come 
on, you can ride with me.” 

“Why don’t you ride with me, Perry'?” 

“I can’t take that long. Come on, we’re going places.” 
Drake groaned. “At least, Perry, have some decent regard 
for safety even if you don’t for the speed laws. At this hour 
of the morning traffic is beginning to pick up and — well, it’s 
dangerous.” 

“I know,” Mason said. “Get in.” 

Mason whipped his car out of the parking lot, swung it 
down the street, and gathered speed. Paul Drake, rigidly 
bracing himself, glanced apprehensively at each intersection 
as Mason snaked the car through the early morning traffic, 
and finally braked it to a stop in front of Alburg’s restaurant. 
He banged on the door and Della Street opened it. 
“Getting anywhere, Della ?” he asked. 

“We’ve just struck pay dirt, Chief,” she said. “A cheque 
for a hundred and twenty-five dollars was made a year and 
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a half ago to an Arthur Leroy Fulda, who is listed as a 
^“Know Kira?" Mason asked, turning to Paul Drake. 

“Sure, I know him "Drake said. ' 

“What sort of a fellow is he?" . _ , 

“All right I think he’s on the square. He a — wsn. 
Perry, 1 bet that’s it, ail right” - 
“What is?” * • 

“Fulda just recently put in a line of ultra-modern sound 
equipment. He was telling me about Jt Some of this latest 
automatic stuff, too.” 

“Where does he live?” Mason asked. 

Drake said, “His office is . . .” 

“Where does he live ?” 

“l\e cheeked the telephone directory,” Della Street said, 
“and he has an address on East Goiter Avenue— 1325. I 
don’t know whether it’s an apartment house or . . *' 

“East Colter,” Mason said musingly. “That probably will 
be a residence. . . . Telephone his office, Della, just to make 
certain he isn’t there and—— No, he won’t be. He’ll be at 
home if the police haven’t picked him up as a witness, and, 
of course, we have no way of knowing that until we get out 
there Come on, Paul, let’s go.” 

“Do you want rac to watt here?” Della Street asked. 

Mason shook his head. “That’s the information we want. 
Close up the place, send the cashier home, turn out the 
lights, and forget about the whole thing, Della. Take the 
cashier out for a cup of coffee and some ham and eggs if 
sht wants them Get her to keep her mouth shut.” 

“She’s a good girl I think she will. She . . 

“Okay,” Mason said, “we’re going out to round up Fulda. 
Thanks a lot, Della.” 

“1 hope he’s the one you want. Chief ” 

“He has to be,” Mason said. “The whole thing checks in. 
Get the books back in the safe and close the place up, Della. 
The police may be around here before too very long. Come 
on, Paul, let's go.” 





ask me questions about routine business, you can come to 
the office after nine o’clock. Furthermore, I sec no reason 
for being questioned. Now, since you gentlemen seem to be 
in a hurry and working on an urgent matter, I’m not going 
to detain you any further.” 

Mason said, “That’s your position?” 

“That’s my position.” 

“Want to change it?” 

“No.” 

Mason said, “I think you’re covering up, Fulda. I have an 
idea you were in on that job. If you were, it’s pretty im- 
portant that we find out just what . . .” 

“I know you, Mr Mason, and I know your reputation, 
and I don’t intend to be browbeaten in my own home. I’ve 
given you my answer and that’s final. Now, do you gentle- 
men want to come to my office at nine o’clock?” 

“No,” Mason said. 

“All right, you don’t have to.” 

“Wc’rc going to talk right here.” 

“We’ve already talked.” 

“Sure we have,” Mason said. “We’ve said about one half 
of what wc’rc going to say.” 

"It seems to me I have already expressed myself clearly. 
I’ve said everything I care to say.” 

Mason said, “All right, now I’ll tell you something.”. 

“You don’t need to tell me a thing, Mr Mason.” 

“I know,” Mason said. “.You’re one of those smart fellows, 
you know it all.” 

“Mr Mason, I resent that.” 

“Go right ahead,” Mason said, "resent it. If you were 
really smart you’d at least listen until you knew what the 
score was.” 

“I know what the score is right now.” 

“Like hell you do,” Mason said. “There was a murder 
committed in the Keymont Hotel.” 

Fulda made an elaborate gesture of shrugging his shoul- 
ders. "I guess those things happen even in the best of hotels.” 

"And the Keymont Isn’t the best,” Mason reminded him. 

Fulda said nothing. 

‘The Homicide Squad went into action,” Mason went on. 
“They found that room yzi had been wired. The wires ran 
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into another room. Presumably there was n lot of high-priced 
equipment in use; equipment that recorded conversations, 
automatic stuff that would switch on and ott . . . - 

"And simply on the strength or that you come to see me.' 

“And,” Mason continued, without apparently noticing 
the interruption, ‘"Lieutenant Tragg of Homicide is very 

&imous to find out who had done the wiring. ’ ' ^ 

“Naturally he would be.” 

“Now, Lieutenant Tragg didn’t say anything to me, 
Mason said, “but mv best guess is that he’s starting to trace 
this equipment, ana that shouldn’t be too hard. I would 
gather that it’s very modem, very recent, very expensive, 
and right up to the minute. Whoever bought that equip- 
ment probably didn’t pay all cash for it. It’s probably being 
purchased under contra ** ' ri — — — ' 1 ■ < 

machines. Lieutenant . 1 ■ 


He’ll call up the manu • * 

local agency. The local agency will get out its contracts 
and . . .” 


“Oh, my God 1” Fulda said, and sat down in the chair as 
though somebody had knocked the props out from under 
him. 

Mason nodded to Mrs Fulda. “I think,” he said, “your 
husband is going to v> ant some of that coffee.” 

She continued to stand in the doorway for a moment, then 
silently glided into the kitchen. The swinging door closed, 
then, after a moment, was pulled open and left open. 

“Vd never thought of the serial numbers,” Fulda said. 

“You should have,” Mason told him. “You should liave 
thought of that the first thing.” 

“I felt — felt 1 could Well, I didn’t realise they’d 

trace me that W3y or that soon.” 

“What’s your story 

“1 want time to think.” 


I know,” Mason said, “you came home, got out of your 
ctothcs, mussed up your hair a little bit and decided you’d 
c.uH it out. You scared your wife half to death, and you’re 
pretty badly frightened yourself now. What happened to 
frighten, you?” 

“I— I don’t know,” 
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“All right; let’s find out. Tell us your story and tell it fast. 
There’s just a chance we can help you.” 

“I — I don’t know what to do.” 

“Start talking.” 

“I specialise in sound equipment •” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“In recording conversations — blackmail and things of that 
sort in the criminal field, and recording speeches and deposi- 
tions, courtroom proceedings, and so forth in the non- 
criminal field.” 

“Tell us about the Keymont Hotel,” Mason said. 

“Not so long ago,” Fulda said, “I did a job for Morris 
Alburg. It was — well, it was confidential.” 

“It won’t be,” Mason said. 

“Well, it is now.” 

“By the time the district attorney starts asking ques- 
tions ” 

“That’s different.” 

“I’ll read about it in the papers then.” 

“All right,” Fulda said, “you’ll read about it in the papers, 
but until you do, it’s confidential. All I can say is it was a 
blackmailing job, and it was carried through very success- 
fully.” 

“How long ago ?” 

“A little over a year.” 

“Then what ?” 



-• ■ound equipment tidier, Wat op to the fcntel 
' * ■~ v ' :n ? r on an ev-emr-g plane and 


l ' ,* «x«i3. but be did 

is r* 0 ™ ™™ ~ «J h&n vbere they 

“ tre 731 ” d «° 1 “W 


&t®J*d take a look at them.’ 

You went up and looked them over?" 

Fulda nodded. 

'Then what?” 

„ "Pi?' .'!'™,l d ,”, n 5 r J.told him that I was goto.? to 


want for * w,ii!c befott dinner and didn't 

enten^t bra ” M 1 EO ” s “ me " **“ 


.'How did he register?’* 

- *^i!E!Tivf 3 kn ?™ n S !eer ^ let It go at that.” 
„^9' v nat did you do?” 

semlfi? 2“* njodern *°nnd equipment is fixed so it re- 
sembles hatboxes, suitcases, and that stuff.” 
now » Mason said. 

t v , * ™ lb °y fit* a hand truck and we moved the stuff up. 
'“^envdut?” ^° me “ 7 2l » *° roe of ,e *** 7 2 3-” 

Then after the boy left, I moved it all down to 725, all 
In machinery and all that stuff, and left nothing 

u?t ro >crophone. I did a good job concealing that " 

How? In the wail?” 

No. These new jobs arc slick. The bug was in a trading 
«mp I clamped to the head of the bed. Aside from the fact 
that it looked too classy for the dump >t was in, it was per- 
’f ct - * ran the wires along the picture moulding, ihen out 
through the transom and down the comdor and into 7*5 * 
had to work fast, but I was alt prepared to work fast, and 
1 did a good job of it." 

‘Then what?” 

"Then I tested the equipment to we th 
and then left word for Morris Albuip tr*‘ 
that everything was all right'' 


* working, 
room ya i> > * 


“How d id you feave'word ?** 

“I called the number \>& had fiivi 



Morris came in to say that Art had told him everything was 
okay.” 

“That’s all?” 

“That’s all.” 

‘Then what?” 

“Then I holed up in 725.” 

“Wasn’t the equipment automatic?” 

“That’s right, but I wanted to make certain that it was 
working. And I thought Alburg would want a witness. It 
was new equipment and I wanted to monitor the conversa- 
tions myself. You should always do that if you’re going to 
testify. You can’t introduce evidence if you simply show 
that you went away and left a room, and when you came 
back you found certain acetate discs on the machine, 
you ...” 

“Don’t bother trying to educate me on the law of evi- 
dence,” Mason said. “Tell me what you did.” 

“Well, I lay down in 725 and went to sleep.” 

“When did you wake up ?” 

“I woke up about eight-thirty or nine o’clock, I guess. I 
went out and had something to eat and called that number 
again and asked if Morris Alburg had been in. They said he 
had and that he’d received my message.” 

“You didn’t tell them who you were?” 

“Just Art.” 

“All right, then what?” 

“I filled up on a good dinner. I got some sandwiches and 
a Thermos bottle of hot coffee, and went back to the hotel.” 

“Then what?” 

“I read for a while, then dozed off, and was suddenly 
awakened by the sound of my equipment being turned on.” 

“What happened?” 

“Well, that stuff is equipped so that when there are voices 
in the room that’s wired the machines turn on automatically 
and start recording. I heard the click of the switch, and 
there’s a green light that comes on on the recording machine 
when everything is working all right. I jumped up off the 
bed, went over, and saw that everything was coming in all 
right. I plugged in earphones and could hear the conversa- 
tion.” 

“What was the conversation ?” 
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“Oh, the equipment was working fine. It was the con- 
versation that I couldn’t follow. It was a peculiar conversa- 
tion.” 

“What was peculiar about it?” # t j 


I want you to be frank with him. He’s my lawyer and every - 
. • that.’ ” 

“Then Alburg began to worry and said that you might 
have gone back to sleep, so he told the girl to call you, 
there was silence for a moment, and then the girl said 
low voice, ‘Call the police.’ ,:,i , n d 

“A second later the phone rang andt^ ‘ a 

Said, apparently into tne telephone, Of cou J 

gag Forget it,’ and hung up Someone would 

“After that I heard ««in* of mot in]d . 5entcn ce.'’ 
start to say something and stop sU 5°vi i ' asked. 

“What sort of sounds of motion? *- {ason askcd ' 

“I can’t very well describe it.” 

“Struggle?” ,h a t— peculiar sounds.” 

I wouldn’t go so far as to say tna p 

“Then what?” timtick You ruined my 

“I heard the woman say, J US,1 P; door opened ar * 
mouth,’ and then a little wh* G 

closed.” '■* 

“Then what?" . 

“Then nothing elje. rherc iv* 
then everything clicked on* 



“Then what?” ' 

“Then after ten or fifteen minutes there were more voices, 
and these were different people. There was a man and a 
woman, and the woman said, ‘I tell you she left a message 
somewhere,’ and the man said, .‘We haven’t time to look for 
it. How did she leave it?’ and the woman said, ‘Probably 
written in lipstick,’ and the man said, ‘Give me your lipstick 
and I’ll fix that.’” 

“Then what?” 

“Then more sounds and again the equipment went silent.” 

“And after that?” 

“After that you came, Mr Mason, and I guess you know 
as much about what happened then as anyone. When I 
heard you telephone for Paul Drake and tell him to get 
someone on the job, I decided it was time for me to get out. 
Things were getting a little bit too hot. It certainly wasn’t 
the ordinary kind of assignment I was called in on, and I 
heard you mention things that disturbed me a lot. I — well, 

I felt that if I got out no one would know I’d been in there. 
They would feel that the equipment was registering all by 
itself.” 

Mason nodded. 

“It wasn’t until after I got home,” Fulda said, “that I 
realised what an utterly asinine thing I’d done. I’d taken 
the recorded discs with me.” 

“You mean you’d filled up more than one record?” 

“No, but, without thinking, I slipped in a fresh disc when 
I left so the machine would be loaded with a fresh one. We 
get to do that so it’s almost second nature. You want to have 
it so the machine is fully loaded at all times. There’s enough 
on there to cover a two-hour-and-thirty-minute recording 
when it’s full, and — well, I didn’t want to have any slip-ups. 

“That’s one thing about the machine that they haven’t 
been able to lick as yet. Suppose it’s on automatic, and you 
come in and have a talk with someone at ten o’clock at 
night. You go out and close the door. Five seconds later the 
equipment clicks, off. Then at three o’clock in the morning 
someone comes in and opens the door and starts talking. 
The sound even of people moving around in the room imme- 
diately actuates the relay switch and turns the machinery on 
and it starts recording Now, when I play that disc back 
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“Well ■” Fulda said reluctantly, and walked over to 

the telephone. 

He called Police Headquarters, asked for Lieutenant 
Tragg, learned that Tragg was not in, and left his name and 
telephone number. “Tell Lieutenant Tragg to call me as 
soon as he comes in,” he said. “He— — Well, I prefer to talk 
with Lieutenant Tragg. It’s about some sound equipment 
and . . . That’s right, that’s the place. The Kcymont 
Hotel. . . . That’s right, I’ll be here. Tell him to call me. 
I’ll be waiting right by the phone.” 

He hung up, and said to Mason, “I hope that was the 
right thing to do.” 

Mason, who had been standing at the front window, 
turned and said over his shoulder, “I’ve just saved your 
licence for you, you damn fool. Lieutenant Tragg is just 
parking his police car at the kerb. That call will save your 
life.” 

“Lieutenant Tragg!” Fulda exclaimed. “How in the 
world did he get here this soon ?” 

“He probably located you the way I told you he would,” 
Mason said. 

Steps pounded on the porch. The chimes sounded on the 
door. Mason turned the knob and pulled the door open. 
“Walk- right in, Lieutenant,” he said. “You’re just in time 
for coffee.” 

Tragg’s face darkened. “What the hell are you doing here, 
Mason ?” 

“Asking questions.” 

“All right,” Tragg said, “you’ve asked the questions. I’ll 
get the answers. . . . Your name Fulda?” he asked the man 
back of Mason. 

“That’s right,” Fulda said. 

"You Wired 721 and 725 in the Keymont Hotel?” 

Fulda nodded. “I’ve been trying to get in touch with you, 
Lieutenant. I called Homicide Squad and left a message.” 

Tragg’s mouth was grim. “Let’s hope,” he said, “for your 
sake, that you did, because it’s going to mean all the differ- 
ence in the world in the way you get treated.” 

“You can'ring up and find out that I did,” Fulda said. 

“In that case, that’s the one only really smart move you’ve 
made so far,” Tragg said. 
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Mrs Fulda appeared from the kitchen, smiling somewhat 
nervous!)-. “Good morning, Lieutenant. I’m Mrs Fulda I’m 
just making some coffee for the gentlemen, and perhaps if 
>ou*d ...” 

“HI dunk all of it,” Tragg said. 'The gentlemen axe 
leaving. They can get their coffee at a restaurant.” 

She smiled rather vaguely as though at a joke 

T mean it,” Tragg said. “What were they doing out here, 
Fulda?" 

"Why, just asking me a few questions.” 

( "That’s fine ” Tragg said. "How I’ll get the answers, and 
I'll also ask you a couple of questions that the)' didn't know 
about, and, believe me, those are the questions that are 
going to count." 
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T int morxino mail brought the letter from Morns Alburg. 
A cheque for Stoop was enclosed 
The letter, however, as a rather harassed, nervous Mason 
pointed out to his secretary, was something less than a 
masterpiece of clarity. U said simply : 


Dear Mb Masqs • 

You will remember the fur coat matter 1 want you to repre- 
sent me and the girl in that thing 1 am enclosing a thousand 
dollars as a retainer and there's more where that came from if 
)ou need it 

Hastily, 

Morris Albi.ho 


Mason angrily tapped the letter with his forefinger. 
“Represent him kv ‘mat thing’. . That's broad enough to 
include every crime in the Penal Code " 

“And probably does,” Della Street said 
At three- thirty that afternoon, Paul Drake, looking worn 
and haggard, tapped his code knock on the door of Mason’s 
private office. _ 

Della Street admitted him. Drake dro 
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overstaffed chair, stretched, yawned, shook his head, and 
said, “I can’t take it any more, Perry.” 

Mason grinned. “You’re just out of practice, Paul. You 
haven’t been working for me enough lately. 'What you need 
is a few more sleepless nights to keep you in training.” 

Drake said, “For a fact, Perry, I used to be able to keep 
going all nigiit and through the next day and keep alert. 
Now I have spells of being groggy.” 

Mason merely grinned. 

“How about the Chief?” Della Street asked. “He had a 
million problems confronting him this morning and . . .” 

“Oh, him,” Drake said. “You never need to worry about 
him. He’s the old human dynamo. He manufactures energy 
faster than any human being can use it up. If we only had 
some way of soldering wires on him we could get rich selling 
surplus energy to run-down millionaires.” 

“What's on your mind beside all that stuff?” Mason asked. 

“That girl,” Drake said. “Minerva Hamlin.” 

“What about her?” 

“I rang her house fifteen minutes ago and told her mother 
I wanted to speak with Minerva as soon as she wakened. I 
wanted her to call me.” 

“Well?” 

"She wasn’t home.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“She was down at Police Headquarters. The mother — 
now get this, Perry — the mother said she had been called 
down about half an hour ago to make an identification.” 

Mason whistled. 

“Docs that mean they have Dixie Dayton?” Della Street 
asked. 

“It could mean a lot of things,” Mason said, pushing back 
his desk chair and getting to his feet. “Hang it, I don’t like 
that, Paul.” 

Mason started pacing the office. 

“I don’t like it cither.” 

“Under ordinary circumstances, wouldn’t she have called 
and reported to you, at least told you what they said they 
wanted her for?” 

“Flint depends on what you mean bv ‘ordinary circum- 
stances , Perry. She’s one of these self-sufficient women who 
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wants it definitely understood she isn’t going to stand for any 
foolishness. She’s been so satisfied with herself that she had 
me feeling the same way” 

"I doubt if she’s really efficient,” Mason .paid. "She’s 
simply cultivated an efficient manner. She’s acting a part, 
the part of extreme competence, probably aping a secretary 
she saw in a show some place, and th3t was merely an 
actress portraying a part the way she thought it should be 
portrayed.” 

Drake said, “I’ve been checking up on her a little bit, 
Perry— — ” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said, as Drake hesitated. 

• “Well, I always felt she was thoroughly competent, but 
I find that the other help doesn't think very much of her 
She always seems to have the situation well in hand, but, 
damn It, she doer make mistakes. I found that out. The girl 
who comes on in the morning and takes over the switch- 
board after she leaves has been covering up a few of her 
boners.” 

“What were they?” 

“Minor matters. A couple of the operatives w ho have 1- t-n 
in on night stuff have tried to kid her along a little bit .»r d 
she’s frozen them in her tracks." 

“Making passes ?” Mason asked. 

“Hell, no,” Drake said, “just the ordinary stuff tha’ v _o- 
pens around an office — or should happen around <i r **<-<■’ 
where people are supposed to be working together with 
degree of co-operation. 

“You know how it is. Perry, in a business !J>' mire v "t 
things are more or less informal, you get a */ r _ 

relaDoruhrp. Of course, the girl who com-' r ' z - ~*_ J 
night shift always is a more or les3 queer hsb s ' v - ** 
midnight and quits work at eight in the con 
most part the switchboard and office end d 1 ■e' 1 ' * ‘ ~7" c _- 

anythicg, so in order to keep her busy •*« — -s 

dt> the typing work on most of the cases S** " '_ c ' 

lave been written during the das ar.o ** t*' ~ 
fives’ reports. ,a ~ 

‘Tor instance, a man will come in j: ” 
th< evening. He’s been workinz cn a tJ- 
these feHowa can bang out a -epert v * L 
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typewriter if they have to, but it’ll be a pretty botchy job of 
typing and a pretty sketchy job of reporting, so I encourage 
them to sit down at a dictating machine and tell the story — 
not in too great detail, but enough of a picture so the client 
will really know what’s going on, and in that way we keep 
better records.” 

Mason nodded. 

“The girl who comes on at four o’clock and works until 
midnight transcribes part of them, and the girl who comes on 
at midnight and works until eight transcribes the rest of 
them, does the filing, and does the odd jobs. 

“Now, Minerva has been working on that stuff, and 
apparently she’s made some bad boners. For instance, there 
has been trouble with the files, and probably it goes back to 
mistakes Minerva made. Then, again, some of those reports 
are pretty juicy, you know, Perry, and sometimes the fellows, 
when they happen to be working nights and come in to make 
a report before they go off duty, will kid along about the 
cases. The girls usually hand it right back — just the usual 
good-natured stuff that goes on around an office. . . . Well, 
Minerva doesn’t stand for any of that. She’s Madam Queen 
as far as the operatives arp concerned. She’s all efficiency 
and ice water.” 

Mason said, “I suppose in the long run a girl gets so damn 
tired of hearing some of those near-smutty stories over and 
over and over again 

“Oh, I know,” Drake said, “but a girl who’s really human 
will always manage to laugh as though it’s a new joke — just 
so things don’t go too far. . . . What the heck. Perry, you 
know what I’m trying to tell you. We may have some trouble 
with this girl. It bothers me that she didn’t call me to tip me 
off.” 

“What did you ring her up for?” Mason asked. 

“I made.up my mind I was going to fire her,” Drake said. 

“For heaven’s sake, don’t do that. Not right now, any- 
way.” 

“Why not?” 

It will look as though we’re taking it out on her because 
she made that identification of the photograph. That would 
antagonise a jury.” 
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“all eight,” Mason said, as he settled himself in the 
A straight-backed chair in the visitors’ room, “tell me 
what happened.” • 

Alburg put his head in his hands. “Honestly, Mr Mason, 
I’m in a mess, one hell of a mess. . . . You got my letter with 
the cheque?” 

“Yes, I got your letter with the cheque,” Mason said, 
“and I knew just as much when I finished reading it as I 
knew before. How did you get picked up?” 

“I was on my way up to your office.” 

“My office?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What happened ?” 

“I get to the entrance of your building. A plain-clothes 
man jumps out of the crowd. He grabs me. They shove me 
into an automobile. I’m away from there before I even have 
a chance to know what’s going on.” 

Mason said angrily, “Why didn’t you stop some place 
and telephone me? I’d have told you to keep away from the 
\ office. You might have known they’d have a man planted 
there. That and your restaurant were the first places they’d 
look. . . . Now, what happened? Go on, tell me the story.” 

“The worst part you haven’ t heard yet.” 

“All right,” Mason said, “give me the worst part.” 

“I had the gun.” 

“The gun?” 

“That’s right.” 

“What gun?” 

“The gun the police say killed Fayette.” 

Mason regarded him with frowning disapproval. 

“It’s not what you think, Mr Mason. It’s a long story 
and ” 

“Well, tell it and make it short,” Mason said, “What’s 
Dixie Dayton to you?” 

“She’s sort of related by marriage.” 
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“How come?” 

“Thomas E. Sedgwick is my half brother. Does that mean 
anything to you?” 

“That means a lot,” Mason said. 

“Sedgwick was making a book. He was one of these 
smart boys, I warned him. He was in love with Dixie Day- 
ton, She warned him. We kept trying to straighten that boy 
out. It's no use. 

“He thought he was smart. Sure, there was a payoff. So 
what? He thought he had a licence. You don’t get a licence 
from a payoff. You get trouble. You get money for a while, 
sure. Then you get trouble. 

“All right. Tom gets trouble. He won’t listen. A new cop 
gets on the job. He gets a tip on Tom. He don’t make a 
pinch. Tom could square a pinch. He wants to get Tom so 
ne can maybe prove a payoff. That’s hell,” 

“Claremont had the goods?” 

“On Tom I guess, yes." 

“On the payoff, I mean.” 

"On the payoff he has suspicion only. That’s why he wants 
Tom. He wants it ’ . 

jury. What a mess . : • 

the goods. He has . • . • 

thing. Tom thought he wanted a cut. He don’t want no cut 
He wants Tom should squeal. 

“Toro is dumb. Like I tell you, Mr Mason, th.it N»\ 
thinks a payoff is a licence. But the payoff ain’t durnl> He 
gets the tip. He tells Tom to sell out, to get out until thn trs 
blow over. This cop is smart. He’s traced the pavjff ” 

"Who was the payoff?” 

“Fayette. He’s the first step.” 

"What happened?” 

“Tom, he can’t stand any subpoena. Yon D'. 
happens if he gets a subpoena to the grand jury i < 
out. He takes it on the lam.” 

"Then what?” 



you the fact that Tom had Claremont’s service revolver 
among his cherished possessions?” 

Alburg jumped up as though his chair had been wired. 
“ Had what?” he shouted. 

“Pipe down,” Mason said. “She had Claremont’s gun.’ 

Alburg put his head in his hands. “That does it ! Now 
we’re in a jam right. Then Tom did kill him.” 

“It sure looks like it,” Mason said. 

“Oh, what a mess ! And what the hell. I’m in it right with 
Tom and Dixie.” 

“Damned if you aren’t,” Mason said. “And you might as 
well include me while you’re taking inventory.” 

“Oh, what a mess !” Morris said. 

“Never mind feeling sorry for yourself now, Morris. There 
isn’t time for that. How about Fayette? Did you kill him?” 

“No, no, of course not. Me, I don’t kill anyone !” 

“You say the police found the gun on you?” 

“Yes.” 

“How do you know that was the gun that killed Fayette?” 

“The police said so.” 

“When?” 

“About fifteen minutes ago. That’s why I’m here. They 
wanted a ballistics test. When they got it, they booked me 
and then let me call you.” 

“How long have you had that gun?” 

“That’s just it. I only had it — since the shooting.” 

“Tell me the whole story.” 

“Where do I start?” Alburg asked. 

“Start at the beginning, and be sure it is the beginning.” 

“I’ve already told you about Tom Sedgwick . . .” 

“Never mind him. Tell me about Dixie, all about her.” 

“Tom and Dixie . . .” 

“Are they married ?” 

<l That’s one of those things, Mr Mason. Tom had been 
married. There was difficulty over the divorce. You can’t 
blame him and Dixie . . .” 

Mason said, “Don’t be a fool. The last thing I’m interested 
in right now is their morals. If they’re married they can’t 
testify one against the other. If they’re not ” 

“They’re not.” 
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' “AU .right* then,’ idl me about Dixie; about when the 
came back." . 

" ‘ * ‘ ' Tom or Dixie. I’m 

t, ‘ ‘ Muon! You know 

• ixie walls into the 

place. I base to grab a table. My knees go no pood. She 
gr.ts me a cold c^e as a tip-off that I am to treat her a a 
stranger. Then *he says she v. an u a job," 

“\\ hat did >011 do ?** 

"I pave lrf*r a job. I had to, Tom was broke and (Id, If»'s 
hot The police didn't know about Dixie." 

“Dixie Dayton’s not her real name?" 

"Dane, y*s. her first name. The other, no, of course not," 
“And her Social Security number was faked ?** 

‘•Yes." 



didn’t. Fayette must have kept a watch on my place the 
police, no — F ayette, yes.” 

“Just who is F ayette ?” Mason asked. 

“Fayette,” Alburg said, “handled the payoff. I don’t 
know him from a lamp post. The name I know, nothing else. 
Dixie comes out to wait on customers. She sees him' sitting 
’ there at a table by himself. She damn near falls over. . . . 
Fayette would kill. He’d told Tom if Tom ever comes back, 
or ever got a subpoena for a grand jury, it’s curtains, 
and...” 

“So Dixie ran out the back.” 

Alburg nodded. “Sure. She thought they’d torture her to 
make her tell where Tom was.” 

“I’m damned if I get it,” Mason said. “If there was a pay- 
off there must have been hundreds of boobies paying off, 
and . . .” 

“But there’s only one cop murder, Mr Mason. I can’t 
prove nothing. Dixie can’t prove nothing. But we both think 
Fayette kills that cop. If Tom comes back and maybe gets a 
good lawyer. . . . What the hell?” 

“'‘All right,” Mason said, “go on and tell me what hap- 
pened.” 

“What happened?” Alburg exclaimed. “Everything hap- 
pened. First, I am sitting pretty, then the roof caves in. 
Dixie says no one knows Tom is back. No one is ever going 
to find out where he is. Then they walk in on her. She runs 
out; she almost gets killed. The cops come in. The cops don’t 
know Tom is my half brother, but they know there is some- 
thing. They don’t know who Dixie is, but they’re going to 
find out. I start getting under cover. There’s a bar where I 
have a friend. He’d protect me every time. Dixie knows that 
place. She calls me up. I tell her to stay under cover. I’m 
under cover. It’s hell.” 

“Go on,” Mason said. 

“Then some woman calls the place. She tells the cashier, 
who I can trust, that she has to get a message to me. The 
cashier is smart. She says give her the message. So the girl 
tells her to have me call a certain number and ask for 
Mildred.” 

“You did?” 
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“Sure. I go to a pay station. I call the iiuml-ct, l w\. 
the hell's Mildred ?’” 

“And what happened?** 

Tm thinking it's a trap. Mayl>c cops nir tomtup Sit if.* 
door. I am at a pay station where I can pet mu quick,'* 

“Go ahead." 

“This girl Mildred, she wants to talk. I tell lift Impel lh 
I’ve got no time to talk. Quick, what do v> c do? 

“She says, “Don’t be a dumb-bell. You’re hot. DwIA |n>t, 
I know w ho killed the cop.’ 

“I think it’s a trap. I say, “Yes. You are smart Who killed 
the cop?’ She says, 'George Fayette.’ I ask her how die 
knows. What’s it to her? She says Fayette sold lirr out. He 
two-times with another woman. She won’t stand for it lit 
hell with Fayette. If I meet her at the Keymont Hod I she 
tells me the story. She gives me the evidence Wh.it the hrll 
would you do?” 

"What would I have done?” Mason said. "I'd have lele* 
phoned rav lawyer quick.” 

“Net that quick,” Alburn said. “I have been at the fib>ne 
long rn-rjrh. I don’t want them to trace the call, I <iy, ‘All 
r ’ ■ *' • ■ • * r- " - i.f 

d . ..... 


ii ■ 

iworirr. That witness she is cut it ’uci r.mdc. like that. Sti 
I S3) totcyself, 'I will be smart. I sit* cet a ^und recording, 
I *£1 «t Jfr Mason,' ” __ 7 „ 

Masco frowned. “Suppose it had * x ' , ‘' " , 

“Wat the hell? I have to take a cnar.ee lm not I can z 
go back to ray restaurant. The restaurant is tnv busin-mu t. 

1 P° hnct I lose my business I hair to ° ■ 

One thing else you don’t know. That Dixie 
»t a Eualer and flash, like that, it's m her mm- • ~ 

for I never need a telephone boot ^ ' j. 

*“?** «*. She remembers it Ah«* to ‘ 

priK naart. Anything with figures ” 

3*o ahead,” Mason said. . . m. re> 

"f® *ke runs out the back door « ^ - 

layette, she sees the car come- 
^ her. She looks at the car. Sht^^ 



front licence plate. Then there is a man with a gun. She runs 
and he shoots, but she remembers the licence number.” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said. 

“She tells it to me. I am smart; I have connections. I look 
it up. It is a car registered to Herbert Granton. Dixie re- 
members Granton is a name Fayette uses sometimes when 
he is being respectable. All right, we have an ace in the 
hole. Maybe a smart lawyer can do us some good if he finds 
that automobile and it has a bullet hole.” 

“Go ahead,” Mason said. 

“So I get the detective to go first to the Keymont Hotel. 
He sizes the place up. He gets the room all wired. He says he 
will be where he can listen. Everything is fixed. I wait until 
after midnight, then I ring this girl. I tell her, ‘All right, 
Mildred, you come to the Keymont. Room 721.’ ” 

“The girl had first told you about the Keymont Hotel?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Weren’t you suspicious about going there?” 

“Sure, I’m suspicious, but what are you going to do? I 
told her, ‘Not the Keymont. Some place else.’ She said, ‘No, 
I’m hot. Fayette will kill me. If he thinks I would give him a 
double-cross we would be rubbed out. I am at the Keymont 
and I don’t dare to go out. You get a room in the Keymont. 
You tell me where that room is. I will come to you. I will 
give you evidence.’ So I get this room 815 . 1 get it for Dixie. 
I register her as Mrs Madison Kerby and I pay in cash.” 

“Now I begin to get the picture,” Mason said, “but why 
. . . Well, never mind. Tell me what happened.” 

“So I call you. I get you. I have the room wired. I make 
a date with the girl. We go to the room.” 

“Did you have a gun?” Mason asked. 

“Sure I had a gun. What the hell?” 

“All right, go ahead.” 

“I want you there all the time. If it is the police, you can 
be the smart lawyer. If it is a witness and she really has 
evidence, you can sew the thing up.” 

“What happened?” Mason asked. 

“I am worried. All the time I worry. The older I get the 
more I worry. I think about this; I think about that. Always 
I am worried. Too many taxes. Too many responsibilities. 
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“So I am worried you get my call and go back to sleep. 
That would be the bad thing. After we are in the Keymont 
I tell Dixie to call that number where we get you. Be sure 

I, . ■ . > was with me. I tell you 

she remembers numbers like a flash.” J . 

“Go ahead." ■ * 

“So Dbde is at the telephone. She just gets the night clerk. 
She Is ready to give the number when the door opens. Two 
men and a woman walk in and I know the minute I look I 
am licked. I reach for my gun. Dixie is smart. She says on 
the telephone, ‘Call the police.’ That’s to the clerk." 

"What happened?” Mason asked. 

"Somebody clips Dixie. They put a hand over her 
mouth." 

»USn._ - . - ■>>» 


'f hen l try to get smart and say something anyway, and a 
blackjack hits me on the side of the head. I am sick to my 
stomach with pain. My knees arc hinges that don’t work. 
That’s the story.” 

"That isn’t the story," Mason said. "Go on. Tell me what 
happened 

What the hell? We go to a freight elevator. They take 
us down the freight elevator. There is a car in the alley. I am 
put in the back seat and then down on the floor. They hold 
their feet on me. That u the way the cop got killed. They 
put him in a car and hold their feet down and they blow 
his brains out.” 1 - 

"Go ahead,” Mason said. 
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“We go to an apartment hotel. We go up a back elevator, 
but I am smart. I have to go to the bathroom. In the bath- 
room there is a towel. The name of the apartment hotel is 
on it.” 

“Do you remember it?” 

“Of course I remember it. It is the Bonsai. B-o-n-s-a-l. I 
am in apartment 609-B.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then, after a long while, I go down the back way again. 
They are taking me for a ride. We go up a side road out of 
the city. I am still down on the floor. A man takes out a gun 
and puts it at my head. I am ready to grab and just then the 
driver yells, ‘Look out !’ He throws on the brakes.” 

“What had happened ?” 

“I don’t know what had happened. I know what did hap- 
pen. I am on the floor. The man holding the gun on me is 
thrown forward against the back of the front seat. I grab the 
gun. The car comes to a stop. I have that door open so fast 
you think I am greased, like lightning. I hold the gun. I say, 
‘Stick ’em up, you guys,’ and then I am in the brush like a 
deer.” 

“It was brushy?” 

“We stop on a steep hill in a park. There is thick brush 
and the car is right by the edge of the steep bank. I go like a 
deer, I tell you. How I run !” 

“Then what?” 

“Then I walk and walk and -walk and walk. I get a bus. I 
wait for a while to make sure you are in your office. I want 
to call you on the phone, but I am not like Dixie. I don’t 
remember the number you gave me to call. So I sit in a 
little greasy-spoon restaurant. I wait. Then I get a taxi. I go 
to your office and they grab me.” 

Mason thought the situation over. “Did vou talk to the 
police?” 

“Sure I talked to the police. I take them to the very place 
where I jump from the car. I show them my tracks.” 

“Did they see the tracks?” 

Sure they saw the tracks. They see where I am jumping 
down the hill like a deer, forty feet at a jump. They laugh. 
They tell me I can leave tracks anywhere.” 

“So then what?” 
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sent 609-B. 

They don't tell roe. I think something is haywire. They act 
like they have me hooked.” ' . ,, 

“And you told this story to the police, just as you arc tell- 
irg it to rne now?” 

“That’s right. That’s my story. ' , 

"Did the police take down what you said ui shorthand i 
“Yes. 1 ’ - 

. “Then,” Mason said, "it’s not only your story, but you rc 
stuck with it.” 


15 

M ason was checking out of the jail when the roan at the 
desk said, “There's a telephone call for you, Mr Mason. 
Do you want to take it?” 

‘‘Probably not," Mason said. 

“It's from someone here in the jail." 

Mason said, "You have a couple of thousand people here. 
I suppose alxait fifteen hundred of them want to see me, 
hoping that I’ll find some way of getting them out. Can’t 
you get a name for that calf ?” 

“It's a woman," the man said. “She’s over in the women’s 
ward. She says her name is Dayton." 

Ma*on frowned for a moment, then said, “Give me that 
phone." 

"Hello, " Ma«on said into the phone. “Who is it?" 

"Dixie Dayton.” 

"Which one?" 

"What do you mean?” 

‘Tie airrady talked with one young woman who said she 
was Dixie Davton and who . . 

"Oh, Mr Mason! That was a trap that had been laid for 
you, after they kidnapped me. I've seen you at Monis’j 
restaurant and you ve seen me— not to notice me, perhaps, 
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but you’ll remember me when you see me. You and Miss 
Street walked right past me when — when I tried to run 
away and got hit by . . 

“Where are you now?” 

“In the women’s detention ward.” 

“How long have you been there?” 

“Since about nine o’clock this morning.” 

' “What do you want?” 

“I want to talk with you about — about what happened.” 

“Why didn’t you call me earlier?” 

“They wouldn’t let me. They were taking me around dif- 
ferent places and putting me in a police show box with other 
prisoners for someone to identify.” 

“I’ll be over,” Mason said. 

He hung up the telephone, said, “Thank you,” to the man 
on duty at the desk, took' the elevator, walked across to the 
women’s detention ward, and said, “You know me, I’m an 
attorney. I want to see Dixie Dayton. Do I need a pass?” 

The matron smiled and said, “It’s all fixed up for you, Mr 
Mason. I knew she wanted to see you, and when I heard 
you were in the building I had them send up a pass. It’s all 
here. You may go right in.” 

“My, but you folks are co-operative,” Mason said. 

“We try to be.” 

Mason started to say something, then changed his mind, 
and went on in to where a woman, who had been waiting 
impatiently, jumped up with eager anticipation. 

“Oh, Mr Mason, I’m so glad to see you ! So glad !” 

Mason sized her up. “It took you long enough to get in 
touch with me.” 

“I did it just as soon as they’d let me.” 

“I’m not talking about after you were picked up. What 
were you doing all last night?” 

“Oh, Mr Mason, it was terrible. Morris and I were kid- 
napped at the point of a gun there in the Keymont Hotel.” 

“Who did it?” 

“I don’t know who they were, but George Fayette was 
back of it.” 

“And Fayette is dead,” Mason said, “so he can’t deny it.” 

“Don’t you believe me?” she asked, suddenly piqued at, 
his manner. 
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“Go on,” Mason said, “then what?” 

“Then along about daylight this morning they took me 
out of the back entrance, down a freight elevator, and into 
an alley. They made me get down on the floorboards of a 
car, and . . 

“I know,” Mason said, “you had a chance to escape. They 
were going to take you for a ride and kill you, but they got 
careless ” 

She started shaking her head. 

“No?” Mason asked. 

“No.” _ • 

“Well, suppose you tell me what did happen.” 

She said, “They drove me to the airport. They told me 
that they were sorry, that they’d made a terrible mistake in 
my case, that they found out that I was all right and on the 
up-and-up, that I had better leave town, however, because 
the police were looking for me.” 

“Who was doing all this?” Mason asked. 

“Two people whom I had never seen before.” 

“Men?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did they try to molest you in any way?” 

“No, they were perfect gentlemen.” 

“You were held prisoner in the apartment?” 

- “That’s right.” 

i “Then they took you out and told you there’d been a mis- 

' .made?” 

“Well, something of that sort. They said that I was all 
right, and they were going to let me go, and . . 

“And what’s the rest of it?” Mason asked. ' 

“They gave me a ticket to Mexico City, told me there was 
a plane leaving in fifteen minutes, and I’d better get 
aboard.” 

“What did you do?” 

“It sounded like a perfectly swell idea to me. I wanted to 
get just as far away as I could, and Mexico City seemed 
like a wonderful place to go to.” 

“Did they say anything about Morris, or did you ask 
them anything about Morris?” 

“They told me they’d let Morris go too, and he was going 
to join me in Mexico City. They told me to go to the Hotel 
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Reforma and that Morris would either be there when 1 . 
arrived, or would be on the next plane, or that he might 
possibly make this plane.” ' 

“Did you ask for any explanations?” . 

_ "Mr Mason,” she said, “I’d been held a prisoner. I 
didn’t think 1 was ever going to come out of it alive. The 
plane was leaving In fifteen minutes. I had a chance to get 
away from these people. I thought they might change their 
minds. Five minutes earlier I had been satisfied that I 
wouldn’t be alive for more than a matter of hours. . . . What 
would you hare done?” 

Mason said, “I’d have gone into the air terminal and 
climbed aboard the plane to Mexico City.” 

"That’s exactly wnat I tried to do.” 

“What stopped you?” 

“A plain-clothes man.” 

•‘Where was he?” 

"Waiting by the gate.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“Took me into custody. Took me down to the jail. They 
asked a Jot of questions.” 

“What did you tell them?” 

“Not too much. I was trying to protect— well, you know 
who.” She hesitated, 

Mason started to say something. 

“No names, please," she said. 

"Someone you’re fond of?” 

"Yes.” 

"All right,” Mason said. "What did you tell the police?” 

"I told them about what had happened ” 

"All about the Bonsai Hotel Apartments?” 

Tfhe^ took you there ?” 

■ y° u know the number of the apartment you were 

"Not the number, but I could pick out the location. I knew 

that we got oil at the fourteenth floor, and we were in die 



well, the first apartment on the right was occupied by an 
elderly couple who had been there for ten years. They 
seemed to be people who are entirely trustworthy and they 
swore they hadn’t been out all evening, that they had 
watched the television, then gone to bed about ten o’clock,” 

“The officers ask you about that gun?” 

‘‘What one?” 

“The one in Seattle.” 

She hastily put her finger to her lips, her eyes filled with 
panic. She said, “A gun in Seattle? Really, Mr Mason, I 
don’t know what you’re talking about. I haven’t the faintest 
idea.” 

“What are you charged with?” Mason asked. 

She said, “I think it’s — well, I’m not exactly charged yet, 
but I tlrink I’m being held on suspicion of murder of George 
Fayette, being an accessory or something. They think that 
Morris and I did the job together.” 

“Did they tell you anything about what evidence they 
had against you, try to break down your story, tell you that 
you had been seen here, there, or some other different 
place?” 

She shook her head. “Not a bit of that, no.” 

“And they haven’t asked you about that . . 

Her finger once more came to her lips. She looked appre- 
hensively around the walls of the room and said, “Mr 
Mason, please !” 

“All right,” Mason said. 

“Mr Mason, are you going to represent me?” 

“Probably.” 

“And you think everything will be all right?” 

“That,” Mason told her, “will depend on whether or not 
the jury believes your story.” 

“Well,” she asked, “won’t the jury believe me?” 

“Hell, no,” Mason said. “Not that story.” 
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M ason, pacino the floor of his office, said, “It’s a lawyer’s 
nightmare.” 

Della Street nodded sympathetically. n 

“Put them on the stand and let them tell their stories, 
Mason said, “and my clients will go to the death cell and 
I’ll be the Laughing-stock of the town.” 

“Well,” Della Street said defiantly, “how do you know 
the story isn't the truth?” 

“I don't It may be true. The trouble is it doesn’t sound 
like the truth. It sounds exactly like a story a lawyer would 
have cooked up. It’s one of those stories that accounts for 
everything, yet everything about it is improbable.” 

Paul Drake said, “Suppose you don’t let them tell that 
story, Perry . . 

“Hell,” Mason said disgustedly, “they’ve told it. The 
newspapers are full of it." 

“I know, but I mean on the witness stand.” 

Mason said, “The public knows generally what the story 
is. If I keep my clients off the witness stand and state that 
it’s up to the prosecution to prove its case beyond reasonable 
doubt, you know what people will think. They'll think that 
their story was so temble their own lawyer was afraid to let 


. , * * said. "You know the 

story could be the truth. Some super-slick murderer could 

• i .. .L.» A„. _ ..1 ... • • 

I 

smart lawyer, but just bad enough to get them stuck in front 
of a jury with a first-degree murder rap.” 

“Couldn’t you convince a jury that that actually was 
wl"’ 4 '--’ • ' 7 
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mighty slim chance, and that is to find that girl who was in 
the room with me, the girl who claimed she was Dixie 
Dayton.” 

“Well,” Drake said, “where do I start looking?” 

"You start combing the past life of George Fayette. You 
find out everything about him. You look up every' woman 
who was ever connected with him — and then you won’t find 
anything.” 

“Why not?” Della Street asked. "It sounds logical.” 

“If the story that we’re getting is true,” Mason said, “tire 
people who are back of it would be too smart to use any girl 
who could ever have been tied up with George Fayette. 
She’ll be an absolute stranger. Someone whom no one would 
have thought of. Probably someone from another city'.” 

“And what do we do if we find her?” Drake asked. “You 
go on the stand and swear you had a conversation with her, 
she swears that you didn’t, and then Minerva Hamlin says 
you’re mistaken.” 

“I don’t want to get on the stand, Paul.” 

“Why not?” 

“It puts me in the position of being both a lawyer and a 
witness, which is unethical.” 

“Why is it unethical?” 

■ , “The American Bar Association frowns on it.” 

“Let ’em frown,” Drake said. “Frowns don’t hurt. Do 
■ myslap?” 

“They don’t like it.” 

“Is it illegal?” 

“No.” 

“I think we’re doing Minerva Hamlin an injustice,” 
Drake said. “She’ll probably come around all right. It was 
just an ordinary' mistake she made, and . . .” 

“She spoke up too fast,” Mason said. “You can see what 
happened. They showed her the photograph and she made 
one of those snap judgments saying that she thought it was 
the girl. Then they told her to study the photograph, and 
she kept looking at it and looking at it. By the time she saw 
Dixie Dayton in the line-up, she had become so familiar 
with her face from looking at the photograph that she just 
knew the girl was familiar and so went ahead and identified 
her.” 



“That stuff happens a lot of times, all right,” Drake said. 

"I know that it bothers the police. They get a lot of false 
identifications that the public never hears about. People 
study a photograph of a suspect so much that the features - 
become familiar. • • ' ’ 


don. Then it turned out he was in jail in San Francisco at 
the time the crime "was committed, just one of those cases of 
photographic identification.” 

Mason nodded and started to say something but stopped 
when the telephone rang. 

Della Street picked the receiver off the hook, turned to 
Drake and said, “It’s for you, Paul.” 

Drake took the telephone, said, “Hello. . . . Yes, this is 
he.. s.i ™ ~ ' 

falsf 

whe ' 

otht 

den 

disc ' 

details." 

Drake slammed up the phone, turned to Perry Mason, 
said, “That damned, double-crossing, grandstanding district 
attorney!” 

"What's he done now?” Mason asked. 

“You just wait until you hear what he’s done,” Drake 
said indignantly. 

“I’m waiting.” 

“He’s got Minerva Hamlin up in his office. That was her 
on the phone. She was calling from the DA's office.*’ 

“Okay, so what?” 

"She told me, in the manner of one reading from a pre- 
pared statement which had been carefully written out and 
which she was holding in front of her on the desk, that she 
was leaving my employ because she felt that undue pressure 
was being brought to bear on her to make her tell a false- 
hood in connection with the identification of Dude Dayton.” 
“A beautiful grandstand," Mason said. 
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“Wait a minute. You haven’t heard the half of it yet,’’ 
Drake said. “I started to argue with her hut she mid, ‘That’s 
final, Mr Drake. The resignation takes effect immediately, 
and I have accepted a position in one of the county offices 
at a larger salary. And here’s someone who wants to talk 
with you.’ . . . And this fellow came on the line— a news- 
paper reporter. He wanted some comment. You heard what 
I said.” 

“I heard what you said," Delia Street remarked. 

‘You should have heard what I was thinking,” Drake said, 
then added hurriedly, “No, you shouldn’t either." 

Mason said, “Well, there’s only one thing to do now. I'll 
have to sit in on the preliminary and try every trick of 
cross-examination to look for a weak spot in the prosecu- 
tion’s case. It’s a cinch the defendants’ case won’t stand up.” 
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H amilton mmor.R, the big, barrel-chested district attorney, 
who managed to clothe himself with an air of unctuous 
dignity in keeping with his concept of the office lie held, 
arose as soon as the case had been called, and said, “I wish 
to make a few preliminary remarks. Your Honour." 

“Very well,” Judge Lennox said. 

“I wish to object to Perry Mason as attorney for the 
defendants in this case. I believe the Court should disqualify 
him from appearing as such attorney.” 

“On what grounds?” 

Mr Mason is a witness for the prosecution. He has been 
subpoenaed by the People as a witness. I expect to call him 
and examine him as such.” 

“Mr Mason is a witness for the prosecution ?" Judge Len- 
nox asked incredulously. 

“Yes, Your Honour,” 

That s rather unheard of, for an attomcv for the de- 
fence ” 

Nevertheless, Your Honour, I have carefully gone over 
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the legal grounds,” Hamilton Biuger said, “and Mr Mason 
is fully competent as a witness. He is the main witness on 
vhom I must rely to prove a very important link in the 
chain of evidence. I expect to call him as my witness. He is 
under subpoena and he is, therefore, a necessary witness tn 
the case. I can assure the Court and Counsel tliat I consider 
him a most important witness.” 

“Have you been subpoenaed, Mr Mason?” Judge Lennox 
siVed. 

“Yes, Your Honour. A subpoena was served on me ” 

"And you arc appearing ns attorney for both defendants?” 
“That’i right.” 

“Your Honour" Hamilton Burger said, “I am proceed- 
ing jointly against both Morris Alburg and Dixie Dayton 
on a charge of first-degree murder, and I expect to l* able to 
prove that they' not only conspired to bring about the death 
of George Fayette, but they committed an overt act in fur- 
therance of that conspiracy, and thereafter they did actually 
murder George F ayette. 

"I hold no particular brief for the decedent. His record, 
as tl>e defendants will probably attempt to show, is not that 
of an estimable citizen, but rather is interspersed with occa- 
sional tangles with the law. There are also intervals during 
jvhich we are unable to account for where he was or what 
he was doing. It is quite possible that the defendants thought 
Fayette tnieht be endeavouring to blackmail them in con- 
nection with another crime which, of course. Your Honour, 
is entirely separate and apart from this present case, except 
Inal evidence will be introduced for the purpose of showing 
motivation.” 

“You arc, of course, aware of the fact that there can be 
no evidence of another crime, Mr District Attorney. The 
defendants are called upon to meet one accusation and . . 

And that rule. Your Honour,” Hamilton Burger inter- 
rupted Firmly and positively, “is subject to the well-recog- 
nued exception that w hen evidence of motive has to do with 
another crime, that evidence is perfectly admissible.” 

Judge Lennox said, “I have always enforced the rule 
rather strictly in this court. 1 think there is a tendency at 
times to relax this rule rather too much. Quite often, under 
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the guise of proving motivation or a similar pattern of 
crimes, an attempt is made to prejudice the defendant.” 

“I understand, Your Honour, but when you hear the 
evidence in this case I think you will realise that it falls well 
within the exception, and that the prosecution is amply 
justified in introducing evidence of another crime, the mur- 
der of a policeman who ...” 

“Another murder?” Judge Lennox interjected. 

“Yes, Your Honour.” 

“By both defendants?” 

“No, Your Honour. By the defendant Dayton. That is, 
she was involved in the murder of a young police officer, and 
it was because of an attempt to cover up her connection 
with that crime that this murder took place. ... It may well 
be that the decedent, George Fayette, was blackmailing her 
in connection with that other murder.” 

“Well,” Judge Lennox said, “this presents an interesting 
situation. Now, let’s get back to discussing one thing at a 
time. You object to Perry Mason appearing as attorney for 
the defendants?” 

“Yes, Your Honour.” 

“What do you have to say with reference to that, Mr 
Mason?” 

“I say it’s none of his business,” Mason said curtly. 

Judge Lennox flushed. 

“Without meaning any disrespect to the Court,” Mason 
added. “I’ll handle my own business, and the district attor- 
ney can handle his.” 

“It’s unethical,” Burger said. 

“You watch your ethics, and I’ll take care of mine,” 
Mason snapped. 

“Come, come, gentlemen,” Judge Lennox said. "Let’s not 
have personalities interjected in this case. Do you think Mr 
Mason is disqualified, Mr District Attorney?” 

“I think he should disqualify himself.” 

“There is no specific statute against it?” 

“It is a matter of good taste and good ethics.” 

We 11 discuss ethics at the proper time and the proper 
place,’ Mason said. “As far as good taste is concerned, I now 
have a matter of my own to present. I submit to Your 
Honour that when a district attorney influences a young 
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S»£X seeing that she is oiTeted a postl.on m oneot 
the county offices at a greater salary - • • „ ' ‘ Q 

“I object to the use of the word ‘bnbe , Hamilton 
Burster said. . 

“Pardon me,” Mason said with elaborate s areas tm rcr- 
haps I should have said that you influenced her to take suen 

“/didn’t do any such thing," Hamilton Burger said- She 
did whatever she did of her qwti free will and accord. 

"You’d arranged for the job in tlie county’ office before 
she picked up the telephone to submit her resignation, 
Mason said. 

Hamilton Burger said, “Nonsense.” 

"Deny it," Mason challenged. 

“I don’t have to " 

“You don’t dare to ” 

Judge Lennox banged his gavel. “Now, gentlemen, 1 
don’t knov,' what this is all about. I haven’t read thepapers 
in connection with this case, but obviously there is acri- 
monious feeling between Counsel. I want it controlled. I 
want Counsel to confine themselves to the trial of the Case. 
You go ahead, Mr District Attorney, and put on your fust 
witness, and the Court will rule on matters as they come up.” 

"Specifically, I object to Mr Mason appearing as attorney 
in the case.” 

"Is there any law that disqualifies me?” Perry Mason 
asked. 

“As I have previously pointed out to the Court, it’s a 
matter of ethics.” 

Mason said to Judge Lennox, “If the district attorney 
wishes to set hunself up as an arbiter of good taste and good 
ethics, I submit that using an offer of county employment to 
get a young woman to quit her position and make a public 

accusation . . “ 

ti We won’t go into that, Mr Mason,” Judge Lennox said, 
and as far as this Court b concerned, Mr District Attorney, 
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Mr Mason is not actually disqualified. If you have sub- 
poenaed him as a witness, and if he is called as a witness he’ll 
have to take the stand. If he takes the stand he’ll be subject 
to the same rules of examination as any other witness. Now 
proceed with your case.” . _ • 

“Very well, Your Honour,” Hamilton Burger said. “My 
first witness will be the autopsy surgeon.” 

In swift, kaleidoscopic sequence of routine witnesses, 
Hamilton Burger laid the foundation for the murder charge: 
the discovery of the body of George Fayette, the nature of 
the bullet wound, the recovery of the bullet, the microscopic 
characteristics of the bullet for the sake of subsequent fire- 
arms identification. 

“I’ll now call Carlyle E. Mott.” 

Mott took the witness stand and the district attorney 
qualified him as an expert on firearms and ballistic evidence. 

“Mr Mott, I call your attention to the bullet, People’s 
Exhibit A, which has been identified as the fatal bullet 
which brought about the death of George Fayette. I will ask 
you if you have examined that bullet.” 

“I have.” 

“Through a microscope?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You have made photographs of that bullet?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Have you been able to determine the type of weapon 
from which that bullet was discharged?” 

"I have.” 

“What weapon was that?” 

“The weapon which I have here in my hand. A Smith 
and Wesson police special, thirty-eight calibre, with a three- 
inch barrel.” 

“We ask that that be introduced in evidence as People’s 
Exhibit B,” Hamilton Burger said. 

“No objection,” Mason said. 

“Cross-examine,” Burger snapped. 

“No questions,” Mason said. 

t Hamilton Burger, caught completely by surprise, blurted, 

“You mean you aren’t going to ask him about ” He 

stopped abruptly, catching himself as he realised what he 
was saying. 
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“Call your next witness,* the judge said. 

A distinctly annoyed Hamilton Burger called as his next 
witness the officer who had arrested Morris Alburg as he 

stepped from a taxicab in front of Mason’s office. 

The officer testified to making the arrest and to finding 
the revolver in Morris Alburg* s possession, the revolver from 
which the bullet had been fired which had killed GtoTge 
Fayette. 

“Cross-examine” Burger said. 

“How do you know this is the same gun ?” Mason asked 
the officer. 

“Because I took the number of the weapon, sir.” 

“Did you make a note of the number in writing?” 
“Certainly" 

“Where?" 

“In my notebook, a notebook I always carry with me.” • 
“You know what that number is?” 

“Certainly.” 

“You can give us that number?" 

“Yes, sir. It is S64803.” 

“You’ve remembered it all this time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then you didn’t need to write it down, did you?" 

“I wrote it down in order to be safe.” 

"And this is the same number you’ve written down?” 

‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“You may know it’s the same number that’s on the 
weapon, but bow do you know it’s, die same number you 
wrote in your notebook ?’’ 

“Because I looked at the notebook just before 1 came to 
Court to make sure.” 

“Oh, then you weren’t sure?” 

“Well, I was just guarding against the possibility of any 
mistake.” 

“And you arrested Morris Alburg on the morning of die 
third?” 

“At about nine o’clock. Y es, sir.” 

t0 °k gun from him at that time?” 

Yes, sir.” 

‘‘When did you write the number in your notebook?” 
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“I’ve already told you. That’s the number of the gun. I 
wrote it down so there’d be no mistake.” 

“When you arrested Morris Alburg?” 

“Approximately, yes.” 

“What do you mean by approximately ?” 

“At almost the same time.” ' _ 

“Within five seconds of the time you made the arrest. 

“Certainly not.” 

“How many seconds ?” 

“I can’t answer that. I don’t compute time that way. 
That’s the number of the gun I took from the defendant, 
Morris Alburg.” 

“What did you do with that gun ?” 

“I put it in my pocket as evidence.” 

“Then what?” 

“I gave it to the district attorney, who in turn gave it to 
the ballistics expert, Carlyle E. Mott.” 

“And it was at Mott’s suggestion that you wrote the 
numbers in the notebook?” Mason asked, his manner 
casually matter-of-fact. 

“That’s right.” 

“At the time the gun was given to him ?” 

“No, when he returned it to the district attorney with 
his report. He said that it would be necessary to identify this 
gun at all stages of the proceedings.” 

“So then you wrote down the numbers on a gun which 
Mott handed you?” 

“Well, it was the same gun.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I could tell by looking at it.” 

“What distinctive markings were on this particular gun 
which enabled you to distinguish it from any other Smith 
and Wesson gun of similar calibre and design ?” , 

The witness was silent. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“If I could look at the gun,” he said, “I think I could 
tell you.” 

“Certainly,” Mason said sarcastically. “You’d pick up the 
gun and turn it over and over, hoping you could find some 
scratch or some identifying mark, but tell us now what iden- 
tifying mark was on the gun.” 
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revolt er from the defendant Alburg, is that right ( 
“Yes, sir” . 

"And you turned that over to the district attorney? 


“Yes, sir. . 

"Who, in turn, turned it over to the ballistics expert? 
'Yes, sir.” ’ 

"And sometime later, when the ballistics expert returned 


have an absolute identification of this weapon in order . to 
enable it to be introduced in evidence ?” 

‘Yes, sir ” 

“And you were then asked how you could identify this 
gun. Is that right?” 

“Well, generally.” 

. “Is that right, or isn’t it?” 

“Mr Mott suggested that I should write the number in 
my notebook” 

“So you took out your notebook and wrote it down at 
that time?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

"And was there then some discussion about what your 
testimony would be ?” * 

“Well, not at the time. That was later.” 

“Call your next witness,” Judge Lennox said to Hamilton 
Rutger, and his manner was distinctly frigid. "This witness 
is excused.” 

Burger braced himself for. a new attack and said, “My 
next witness will be Arthur Leroy Fulda.” 

Fitlfh *<vnV tV« ~ .. — — j . i . t • 


duuiunuotu transcription of conversation. 
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“Now then, Your Honour, I move to introduce these discs 
in evidence,” Hamilton Burger said. 

“I’d like to examine the witness briefly on this particular 
point,” Mason said. 

“Very well,” Judge Lennox said. “Go right ahead.” 

“How do you know these are the same records that were 
left in the hotel room ?” 

“Actually, Mr Mason, I can only testify as to the first one. 
As to the others, all I can say is that they look like records 
which I left on the machine. I have been informed that they 
were taken from the hotel room in which I had left my 
equipment." 

“That’s all,” Mason said. “No objection to the introduc- 
tion of the records.” 

“I assume you mean Record Number One?” Judge 
Lennox said. 

“No, the whole batch,” Mason said. “A witness who is as 
truthful as this witness is quite likely to have an opinion I 
can trust. If he thinks these are the same records I’m willing 
to let them go in, subject to my right to object to any con- 
versation that may be on those records as incompetent, 
irrelevant, and immaterial, but the records themselves may 
be received in evidence.” 

Judge Lennox smiled and said, “Well, that’s refreshing 
candour on the part of Counsel — and on the part of the 
witness. Very well, the records will be received as evidence.” 

“Now, then, in regard to these records,” Hamilton Burger 
said, “there is a conversation in which the defendant, Dixie 
Dayton, states in so many words to Perry Mason that her 
co-defendant, Morris Alburg, is out murdering George 
Fayette. I yrant the Court to listen to that conversation. I 
want the Court to note that Mr Mason accepted this in- 
formation and did absolutely nothing about it. He did not 
communicate with the police. He did not ...” 

“Are you now trying to show that I am a conspirator?” 
Mason asked. 

‘You’ve criticised my methods of preparing a case,” 
Burger said. “I want the Court to realise exactly what hap- 
pened.” 

Mason said, “Then you’d better show it by evidence, not 
by a statement.” 
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“You don’t deny that this conversation js on this record, 
do you?” .... 

“I deny that Dixie Dayton 3t any time told me her co- 
defendant, Morris Alburg, was planning to murder George 
Fayette” . 

“But the record is right here. You can hear her voice. 
“How do you know it’s her voice?” Mason asked. 


Tm sure it is” 

“Then get on the stand and testify it is, and I’ll cross- 
' * ‘ ' * * -your 


■ other 

way.” 

“Go ahead and do it, then.” 
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ner that of a young woman who is intent upon creating an 

• ■ fied with close- 

• ‘ • lling her story in 

Judge Lennox. 

She described the emergency* the fact that she was called 
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young woman in question started to leave the hotel, her 
acting the part of a maid in the hotel, and the time she 
spent watching room 721 in order to see who emerged from 
it. 

“And finally,” Hamilton Burger asked, “someone did 
emerge from it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A man or a woman?” 

"A woman." 

‘‘Did you have an opportunity to look at this woman?” 

^That was what I was there for.” 

‘That is not exactly an answer to the question,” Hamilton 
Burger pointed out. ‘‘Did you . . ” 

“Yes, I did” 

“You noticed her particularly?” 
c.Mji -—7 



“Yes, sir.” 

“And you saw this woman emerge from room 721 ?” 

■ “I did. Yes, sir.” 

“Who was that woman?” 

“Miss Dixie Dayton, one of the defendants in this case.” 

“Will you please designate the woman.” 

“The one I am pointing at.” 

“The record doesn’t show the one that you’re pointing at. 
May I ask Miss Dayton, the defendant, to stand up ?” 

“Stand up,” Mason said. 

Dixie Dayton stood up. 

“Is that the woman ?” 

“That is the woman.” 

“Let the record show,” Hamilton Burger said, “that the 
identification is that of the woman who stood up, and the 
woman who stood up is Dixie Dayton, one of the defendants 
in tills case. 

“What did you do when this woman left the room?” 
Burger asked. 

“I followed her.” 

“Where?” 

“She took the elevator. The elevator went up. I ran up 
one flight of stairs. I was on the seventh floor, and there 
were only eight floors in the hotel. I therefore knew she 
couldn’t go up more than one floor. I felt that I could get 
up there almost as soon as the elevator.” 

“And you did so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And where did this woman go?” 

“She went to room 815, the room where the body of 
George F ayette was subsequently discovered by the police.” 

“This same woman ?” Burger asked. 

“This same woman.” 

“You’re positive?” 

“Positive.” 

“And who was that woman?” 

“I have already told you.” 

“I mean, who was the woman who went to this room 
8 I5 ?” 

“The defendant, Dixie Dayton.” 
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"The same person who stood up? The same person you . 
have previously identified?” ; - 
"Yes, sir,” . ' ■ ‘ ' 

"Cm's- examine,’’ Burger said to Perry Mason. . ' 

Minerva Hamlin turned to face Perry Mason with eyes 
that flashed antagonism, a manner that plainly showed she 
intended to give tit for tat, and that no adroit cross-examina- 
tion was going to confuse her. 

Mason’s attitude was that of an older brother asking an 
impulsive young sister to confide in him. 

"Miss Hamlin,” he said, “you didn’t know Dixie Dayton, 
did you?” 

“I S.,4 ,U, J - ... -C .1 t* 
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they?” 

"Yes” 
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same woman?” 

"Well, if it was the same woman it would look like her 
wouldn’t it?” * 

There was a ripple of merriment in the courtroom at her 
tart rejoinder. 

- T“'\.i I i ,on ! ? id ' " is 1 uile ,rue - Sin “ you ask me the 
YoumlehVl b 2|°" y ,0< I gl ?, d '° an ™' r «> Miss Hamlin. 
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Awu >ei you couldn 1 
ficauon the first time yo 1 
“Well, I told them — 
by ‘positive’.” 
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>you mean by it?” 

j “You weren’t quite 


t make an absolutely positive identi- 
u saw that photograph, could you?” 
well, it depends on what you mean 
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“Well, I’ve had a chance to see the woman herself since 
then. The photograph didn’t — well, it . . 

“Do you mean it didn’t look like her ?” 

“No, it looked like her.” 

“But you were still a little doubtful.” 

“I wanted to be perfectly fair, Mr Mason.” 

“And you still do, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now,” Mason said, “when you first saw that photograph 
you couldn’t be absolutely positive. You weren’t positive. 
You said you thought it might be the same woman, but you 
couldn’t be certain.” 

“That was when I first glanced at it.” 

“So you studied the photograph, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And did you become more positive as you studied the 
photograph?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“However, you weren’t completely convinced from just 
looking at the photograph, were you?” 

“No, sir. What completely convinced me was when I saw 
the defendant in a police show-up, or shadow box, or what- 
ever it is they ctill them.” 

“And then you were certain?” 

“I picked her out of a line of five women who were stand- 
ing in the box. I picked her out unhesitatingly.” 

“And that was after you had been studying her photo- 
graph?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Now, let’s be frank, Miss Hamlin, isn’t there at least a 
distinct possibility that you had studied that photograph 
so carefully in making a conscientious attempt to determine 
whether it was or was not a photograph of the person you 
saw leaving the room, that when you saw the defendant 
your mind almost subconsciously identified her with the 
photograph, and therefore you made the identification?” 

“When I saw that woman in the line-up I was absolutely 
positive she was the woman who had been leaving the room 
in the hotel.” 

“Now, would you be good enough to explain to the Court 
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just where you were when the woman left the room in the 
hotel.” 

“You mean room 721 ?" 

“Yes.” 

“I was down at the end of the corridor by the fire escape. 


checking towels.'* 

“I assume from your manner that you’re a rather remark- 
ably efficient young woman, are you not. Miss Hamlui ?” 

“I try to be.” 

“And in acting the part of the maid you did your con- 
scientious best to act just os a maid would do under similar 
circumstances?” _ j f 


“And went about doing things just as a maid would do?” 

“Yes, six.” 

“And a maid wouldn’t take too keen an interest in a 
woman who stepped out of a room and walked down the 
corridor, would she?” 

“Just a glance, that’s all’’ 

“So you, making a good job of acting the part of the maid, 
gave just a glance?” 

"Yes, sir.” 

“Now, why had you gone to the end of the corridor by the 
fire escape?” 

“I think that is quite obvious, Mr Mason I didn’t want 
to have the person who emerged from that room inspect me 
too closely. Therefore 1 went to the far end of the corridor. 
I knew that when she emerged from the room, no matter 
where she was going, whether she went to the elevator or the 
stairs, she would have to walk along the corridor. Under 1 
those circumstances, she couldn’t meet me face to face.” 

“In other words, she turned her back to you?” 
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"Yes. But not before I had seen her face when she 
emerged from the room.” 

“How far was the door of that room from where you 
were standing at the end of the corridor ?” 

“I don’t know. Twenty or thirty feet, perhaps.” 

“How was the corridor illuminated? What kind of lights?” 

“It was a dim illumination, but I saw her all right, Mr 
Mason. I looked at her. I made up my mind I’d take a good 
look at her, and I did.” 

“You gave her just a glance, just as a maid might have 
looked up casually from her work?” 

■ “Well, I— I took a good look.” 

“A few moments ago,” Mason said, “you testified that 
you gave her a casual glance.” 

“Well, with me, a casual glance is a good look.” 

“I see. But it wasn’t good enough so you could positively 
identify her when you first saw that photograph?” 

“A person hesitates to make a positive identification from 
a photograph.” 

“That’s all,” Mason said. 

“And now,” Hamilton Burger said, “I’ll call my main wit- 
ness. Mr Perry Mason take the stand, please.” 

Mason unhesitatingly walked forward, held up his hand, 
took the oath, and seated himself on the witness stand. 

“This is, of course, a most unusual procedure,” Tudge 
Lennox said. 

“It’s a situation I tried to avoid,” Hamilton Burger 
pointed out. “I tried to avoid it by every means in my 
power.” 

“To ask an attorney for the defendants to give testimony 
which would help convict the defendants is, of course, an 
anomalous situation,” Judge Lennox observed dubiously. 

“That is the reason it is considered unethical for an at- 
torney to act in a dual capacity,” Burger said. “I tried to 
spare Mr Mason the embarrassment of being placed in such 
a position.” 

“He is a necessary witness?” Judge Lennox asked. 

4 Absolutely, Your Honour. As the Court will realise from 
a contemplation of the evidence as it now stands in this case, 
it is necessary for me to prove the identity of the people who 
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were participating in the conversation which took place in 
cotinr» the conversation itself hasn’t been admitted 

^''“That's what I'm laying the foundation for. Your 
1 Honour.” . , „ . 4 . 

“Of course,” Judge Lennox pointed out, the situation 
would he simplified if the defendants had some other at- 


ui iu iuc, iuut nouuui, , Mason said. ’ *>e ve ticarfl a lot 
of talk about ethics. Fcrhaps, if the Court please, I should 
quote from a California decision reported in 1O7 California 
695, where the Court sap : 

‘We are of the opinion that too much importance has been 
given and too much irritation developed, over the fact that 
much ol the evidence for the plaintiff was given by one of the 
attomc)i in her behalf as a witness in the ca.v. So far as the 
coon is concerned such testimony is la be recrived and con- 
sidered as that ol any other witness, in view of ihe inherent 
quality of his testimony, his interest in the case, and bis appear* 
ance on the witness stand. 

*Thc propriety of a lawyer occupying the dual capacity of 
attorney and witness is purely one of legal ethics largely to be 
determined by the attorney’s own conscience. While it 1* not a 
praetke to be encouraged it may often occur that conditions 
exist in which an attorney cannot justly or fairly withhold from 
his client his legal scrv ices or his testimony as a witness * ” 

Judge Lennox seemed impressed by the citation “Very 
well, Mr Mason,” he said, "your position seems to be legally 
sound. In fact, from time to time you seem to find yourself 
in predicaments from which you extricate yourself by un- 
tEua! methods which invariably turn out to be legally sound. 
The Court feels you arc fully capable of looking after your 
as ^’ our c ^ ente * interests. We seem to making 
judicial history as far as this court is concerned.” 

, , ‘Mr Mason," Burger said, “1 ant going 10 ask you if, on 

054 early morning of the thud of this month, you were not 
present in room 721 at the Keymont Hotel?” 


“Were you alone?” 

“No.” 

“A young woman was with you ?” 

“During a part of the time.” , 

“I believe she entered the room after you had arrived.’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You went to the hotel?” ■ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Went to this room ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Entered the room ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And shortly afterwards this young woman arrived?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

N “You went to that room at the request of Morris Alburg, 
one of the defendants in this case?” 

“That question,” Mason said, “is improper. It, on its 
1 face, calls for a privileged communication between an 
attorney and client.” 

“I think the Court will have to sustain that objection,” 
Judge Lennox said. 

“I’m not asking him for the conversation. I’m simply 
asking him if he went there because of such a conversa- 
tion,” Burger said. 

“It amounts to the same thing,” Judge Lennox said. 
“You’re asking him, in effect, if his client told him to go 
to this room in the hotel. That, in my opinion, would be 
a privileged communication. After all, Mr Burger, you 
must realise that there are certain peculiar aspects in this 
situation which are binding on you as well as on Counsel.” 

“I understand, Your Honour.” 

“Mr Mason is occupying the dual role of a witness against 
his clients, and an attorney representing diose clients. The 
Court will permit the examination of Mr Mason as a wit- 
ness, but the Court is certainly going to be very alert to 
safeguard the interests of the defendants.” 

“Very well, Your Honour. Now, then, Mr Mason, I am 
going to ask you if, while you were present in that room, the 
young woman who was present in that room did not state to 
you that Morris Alburg was at that time tracking down 
George Fayette for the purpose of killing him?” 
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“Now, to that question,” Mason said, “as attorney for 
the defendant Alburg, I interpose an objection that the 
question is incompetent, irrelevant, and immaterial. As 
attorney for the defendant Dixie Dayton, I interpose an 
objection on the ground that if that woman was not Dixie 
Dayton the statement would be completely irrelevant and 
hearsay, and if the woman were Dixie Dayton it would be 
a privileged communication.” 

“If the Court please, I had anticipated both of those 
objections," Hamilton Burger said. “The evidence now 
shows that this woman was Dixie Dayton. Since the con- 
versation related to a crime that had not as yet been com- 
mitted, but which was about to be committed, the conversa- 
tion was not a privileged communication. I am, of course, 
prepared to show the actual conversation. In other words, 
if Mr Mason should deny that this statement was made I 
: u:_ 1 J ---• — .1, _ r — j.., ts.u 


the voice of the person who was i ft the room with him.” 
‘You can’t impeach your own witness,” Mason said. 

“I can on a material point, but not on character,” Burger 
retorted. 

“Suppose that person was not Dixie Dayton?” Judge 
Lennox asked the prosecutor. 

“Minerva Hamlin has testified positively that it was 
Dixie Dayton.” 

“That is the testimony of one witness.” 

“But that’s the only testimony before the Court at this 



ck- 

so 

■ 1 > trying thereby to 


ise silence in the 

courtroom. 

. | uc *? e Lennox finally said, “Ask him the question. Put it 
nght up to him. Was that woman Dixie Dayton, or wasn’t 
it?” , 7 * 

Oh, no,” Hamilton Burger said, “that’s one question I 
bare no intention of asking.” 
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“Why not?” Judge Lennox asked. 

“Because if Mr Mason should deny that it was Dixie 
Dayton he would be testifying as my witness. I am only 
•going to ask Mr Mason questions to which I already have 
the answers, and the correct answers, so that if Mr Mason 
seeks to crucify me by betraying my case in his testimony 
I have it in my power to send him to prison for perjury.” 

“I take it,” Judge Lennox said, smiling, “I opened the 
door for that, Mr District Attorney. I take it you wish to 
convey .that threat to Mr Mason, and I gave you a good 
opportunity to do so.” 

Hamilton Burger was grim. “The fact remains that I 
have stated my position.” 

“You have indeed,” Judge Lennox said. 

There was another period of silence, then Judge Lennox 
turned to Perry Mason. “I think' I’d like to hear your posi- 
tion in this, Counsellor.” 

“As attorney for the defendant Morris Alburg,” Mason 
said, “I would point out that he isn’t bound by any state- 
ment niade by Dixie Dayton.” , 

“As a co-defendant and a conspirator, I claim that he is,” 
Burger retorted. 

Mason smiled. “Would you contend that any individual 
could walk into a hotel room and state that His Honour, 
for instance, was out committing a murder^ and then seek 
to prove His Honour guilty of the murder by producing the 
corpse, and a recording of that conversation?” 

“That’s different,” Burger snapped. 

“Then would you mind stating exactly how it strikes you 
as being different?” 

“But how about the defendant Dixie Dayton?” Judge 
Lennox asked. 

Mason said, “Your Honour, Dixie Dayton, if she had 
been in that room and if she had said that Morris Alburg 
was out committing a murder, would still not be subject to 
any prosecution and the evidence could not be introduced 
in this manner unless she was a party to that murder.” 

“But she was,” Hamilton Burger said. 

“Prove it,” Mason snapped. 

“That’s what I’m trying to do.” 
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“Then do it in an orderly manner. Get your cart and then 
Kt your hone, but don’t put the cart in front of the horse." 

"Now, just a minute,” Judge Lennox said, “there’s a 
peculiar situation here. I can sec Mr Mason’s point. It’s a 
KtfriuUy thought out point and it seems ta be sound.” 

"But, Your Honour," Hamilton Burger protested, “can’t 
Your Honour realise the situation? Perry’ Mason was in 
ftot town with Dixie Dayton. Dixie Dayton stated in so 
many words, and I can assure Your Honour that that is a. 
fact because we have those words recorded, that Morris 
Mbutg was murdering or was going to murder George 
Fayette. Shortly after that George Fayette was found mur- 
dered, and there is ample evidence connecting Morris Alburg 
vrith the crime.” 

“That’s all very nice,” Judge Lennox said, "but first you 
not only have to prove that it was the defendant Dixie 
Dayton who made the statement, but, as Mr Mason points 
out, there must be some privity, some connection, some 
conspiracy.” 

“Of course, as far as the element of conspiracy is con- 
cerned, we're going to prove it by circumstantial evidence. 
We can’t introduce a tape recording of the two defendants 
sitting down and saying in effect, 'Let’s go and murder 
George Fayette/ We have to prove that by declarations and 
conduct of the parties.” 

_ “Of course,” Judge Lennox said, “you could simplify die 
situation by asking Mr Ma<on if, at a certain date, Dixie 
Dayton, the defendant in the case, did not say to him so- 


wn ci uying to impeach my own witness. I don’t want to 
do that 1 do want, to keep the issues within such narrow 
limits of proof that Mr Mason will either answer the ques- 
tioiu in accordance with the facts as I understand diem, or 
‘"iv » VV ’^ object himself to prosecution for perjury/’ 
j«, Judge Lennox said, “I can sec your point. I recojf- 
Jsise the situation — 1 m»«, *»«. »u m - * - ° 

remalf 
of leg. 

wanes ** loiceu to answer that question over the 



objection of Counsel for both defendants. I feel that there 
must be some further proof of conspiracy before the con- 
versation can be admitted. Are there any further questions 
of this witness?” 

“Not at the moment,” Hamilton Burger said. 

“Very well, Mr Mason, you are excused from the witness 
stand,” Judge Lennox said, “and may resume your position 
as Counsel for the defendants.” 

“Subject to being recalled later after more foundation 
has been laid,” Hamilton Burger said. 

“That is my understanding of the situation,” Judge 
Lennox ruled. “Go on with your case.” 

“I want to call Frank Hoxie as my next witness.” 

Frank Hoxie, the night clerk at the Keymont Hotel, was 
sworn, took the witness stand, and gave his name, address, 
and occupation in a bored tone of voice. 

“Are you acquainted with either of the defendants in 
this case?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“With which one?” 

“With both.” 

“What were you doing on the second and third of the 
present month ?”_ 

“Working as a 'night clerk in the Keymont Hotel.” 

“What time did you go on duty?” 

“At nine o’clock in the evening.” 

“What time did you go off duty?” 

“At eight o’clock in the rooming.” 

“Now when did you first meet the defendant Morris 
Alburg?” 

“A couple of days before ” 

“Try and make it an exact date.” 

“On the first of the month.” 

“Where did you meet him?” 

“I was at the hotel.”. 

“At the desk?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“On duty as a night clerk?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And what conversation did you have with Mr Alburg?” 

“He came in and asked for a room. He said his sister-in- 
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had come to piy hta '» ««=^ '«M U ’ 


ies.Kt- , 

■ "Ytfhauooro?’ 

■ "S°Se room in vchich dm body °lGwcg, : •' • 

was subsequently discot cred ’’ 

)£u ever meet the person whom Morns Alt ■ « 
was his sister-in-law?” 

'Yes, sir.” 

«XV'S^i" '*'•* - • ' • 


.h 6 .i4iMun.iey. 

“That was the defendant?” 

"Dixie Dalton, one of the defendants, the one w r 
vpauvnute ago." 

“When was that room given up 7 ” 

“You mean by the defendants’" 

“Yes.” 

“It was neier given up They kept the room m ■ • 
date of the murder, when they were arrested ” 

“Did you tell the police who had rented that rod 
"The polite were alter me pretty hard to find o ■ 1 
Lid rented it." 

“Ui~ j 1 

1m 

»>as that true or false’” 

“It was true." 

“Perhaps,” Burger said, “you can tell us vsnetit..,. t .; 
what happened on the evening of the second and the mciro- 
vng of the third,” 

ot the UiW tatam ,u ' 

At about w hat time in the morning’" 
onetime around two-thirty in the. morning, l three’' 
J&S 



“Was the defendant Dixie Dayton in the hotel at that 
time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I had seen her come in and I hadn’t seen her leave.” 
“When did she come in ?” 

“About half an hour before Mr Mason did.” 

“And the defendant Morris Alburg, was he in the hotel?” 
“Yes, sir.” 

“When did he come in?” 

“About an hour before Mr Mason arrived.” 

“You’re certain of your identifications?” 

“Very certain.” 

Hamilton Burger turned to Mason and said, “Do you care 
to cross-examine this witness?” 

“I think I do,” Mason said. 

He pushed back his chair, arose, and faced the young 
man, whose blue, watery eyes made a valiant attempt to 
meet his, then shifted away, only to return, and again slither 
away. 

Mason stood holding his eyes steadily on the witness. 
Once more the witness made an attempt to meet Mason’s 
eyes, but, after less than a second, he averted his own eyes 
and shifted his position uneasily on the witness stand. 

“How long have you been employed at the Keymont 
Hotel?” 

“Three years.” 

“Where did you work before that?” 

“Various places.” 

“Can you name them ?” 

“I sold goods on a commission.” 

“What sort of goods?” 

“Novelties.” 

“Can you remember the name of the firm ?” 

“No. It was a fiy-by-night outfit.” 

"Did you ever serve in the Armed Forces?” 

"No.” 

“Have you ever held any other salaried position for as 
long as three years?” 

“No.” 



“You had two weeks’ vacation each year as a' part of your 

compematioo3snightclerk?” - * - ' ’ 

“No.” • _ ", 

.“No vacations?” ’ , 

“No vacations.” - , l 

“You worked there regularly, every night?” ' 

“Well, there was once I was sent to Mexico City on 
business. It wasn’t really a vacation. It ,was a change.” . 
“What sort o! business?" ' • ■ 

‘To collect a sum of money.” . , 

“That was owed to the hotel?” 

“Yes.” ’ 

“You collected the money?” 

“I got a promissory note and was advised that would be 
satisfactory. The management wired me to that effect.” • 
“How long were you gone ?” 

“Almost a month. It was a difficult piece of work. There 
were a lot of angles." 

"For what was the money due?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“When was this?” 

“About a y car ago.” 

"Exactly .what date did you leave? Do you remember?” 
"Certainly I remember. I left on a night plane on the 

seventeenth of No, if you want to be technical it was on 

September eighteenth of last year.” 

“Just how do you fix the date?” 

“If you worked in the Keymont Hotel you wouldn’t have 
any trouble remembering when you had a free trip to 
Mexico City. The manager called me in and told me about 
this deal and — — — - *— J *■ ' • w ho 

to go 


■ —the eight- 

“A through plane?” 

".Vo, I changed at El Paso, and if you want all the de- 
tails, i sat next to a beautiful blonde who gave me die eye 
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and then got sleepy when she found out I was leaving the 
plane at El Paso. From El Paso down I sat next to a woman 
who had been eating garlic, who had a kid that was air- 
sick.” 

The courtroom broke into laughter. 

Mason didn’t even smiie. 

“There were some difficulties attendant upon your job in 
Mexico City?” 

“Lots.” 

“But it was a vacation?” 

“It was a change.” 

“Have you ever tried to leave the Keymont Hotel and 
secure employment with any other hotel ?” 

“Oh, Your Honour,” Hamilton Burger said. “There’s 
no reason why this witness should be ripped to pieces with 
all the details of his past life. Let Counsel confine his cross- 
examination to things that have been asked on direct ex- 
amination.” 

Judge Lennox said, “It seems to me that there is some- 
tiling unusual about the background here, and I am not 
going to limit Counsel’s cross-examination. The objection 
is over-ruled.” 

“Have you?” Mason asked. 

The witness tried to meet Mason’s eyes and failed. “No,” 
he said in a low voice. 

“Have you,” Mason asked, "ever been convicted of a 
felony?” 

The witness started to get up from the witness chair, then 
stopped and settled back down. 

“Oh, Your Honour,” Hamilton Burger said, “this is so 
plainly a shot in the dark. This is an attempt to smear the 
reputation of a witness whose only fault has been that he 
has testified against Mr Mason's clients.” 

“I think, myself, the question, under the circumstances, 
is rather brutal,” Judge Lennox said. “However, it is a per- 
fectly permissible question. It’s one of the grounds of im- 
peaching a witness, and obviously the question has been 
met with no forthright denial. Therefore I will have to over- 
rule the objection, somewhat against my wishes.” 

“Have you,” Mason asked, “ever been convicted of a 
felony?” 
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res. _ , 

“What was it? Wiere did you serve time? ’ 

“J served time in San Quentin for armed robbery. Now 
you know the whole thing. Go ahead and ruin me. Rip me 
up the bach if you want to.*’ 

Mason studied the young man for a moment, then moved 
his chair around the end of the counsel table, sat down, 
and in a tone of genuine interest said, “I don't think I want 
to, Mr Hoxje. 1 think perhaps we may use this as a point 
of beginning rather than a point of ending. Did your em- 


Mason asked. 

“Completely positive. I have a knack of never forgetting 
a face. Once I have seen a person and placed him I never 
forget him — which is why my services presumably are of 
some value to the hotel.” 

«i ~ t r- * •>*» 


“And then what?" 

"Then I had four or five different jobs, and something 
was always happening. My record would come up and I’d 
be thrown out.” 

“Then what?” 

‘Then I was picked up on suspicion. Not because of any- 
thing I had done but purely because of my record. I was put 
in a police show-up box and I knew it meant the loss of 
another job. I was pretty sore about the whole thing.” 

“Go on,” Mason said. 

“Ajjolice sergeant came to me after one of these show r - 

fr ■' . 


1 ie 'b ar >d the trouble I was having. This police officer 
knew I had a great talent for remembering people and he 
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knew the Kcymont Hotel was looking for a night clerk be- 
cause he’d been instrumental in sending the one who had 
just been employed there to prison. 

“He told me he’d had to threaten to close the hotel for 
good, and this new manager had promised to do his. best to 
keep the place within the law. The police officer advised me 
to go to this new manager, to tell him all about myself. He 
said that the only thing for me to do was to get a job where 
the employer knew all about my past history so I’d have a 
real chance to make good. He suggested that I go there and 
tell them frankly my entire history, and he warned me that 
if I didn’t want to try to go straight I wasn’t to apply for the 
job because the place had a bad reputation and the Vice 
Squad was watching it.” 

“You did that?” 

“Yes. It was the best advice T ever had.” 

"And you’re well-treated in this job?” 

“My hours arc twice as long as they should be. I’m paid 
about half of what I should be getting. I’m treated cour- 
teously. I’m told to keep my mouth shut. It’s not the best 
hotel in the city. It’s a third-rate hotel and caters to third- 
rate business with all that it means. I keep my eyes open, my 
ears open, my mouth shut, and my nose clean, and I’m still 
there. Now, l take it that answers your question, Mr Mason, 
and you’ve had your fun. Tomorrow regular residents of the 
hotel will know that the night clerk is an ex-convict.” 

“For your information,” Mason told him, “I think that 
this is the only time in my courtroom experience I have 
ever asked a witness if he had ever been convicted of a 
felony. Personally I believe that when a man has paid his 
debt to society, tire debt should be marked off the books. 
However . . .” 

“Oh, Your Honour, I object to all this self-justification on 
the part of Counsel,” Hamilton Burger said. “He’s tipped 
over the applecart and ruined this young man’s career, and 
now he’s trying to present an alibi in the unctuous man- 
ner . . .” 

Judge Lennox pounded his gavel. “The district attorney,” 
he said, “wall refrain from offensive personalities. Mr Mason 
is within his legal rights and the Court thinks it sees tire 
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general purpose in the back of Mr'Mason’s interrogation. If 
you have any specific objections to make, make them when 
Counsel has finished asking his questions. . . . Proceed, Mr 
Mason.” 

Mason said, "Thank you. Your Honour.” 

He turned to the witness and said, “This police sergeant 
who befriended you has kept an' eye on you ?” 

“Oh, yes. He's the head of the Vice Squad.” 

"He checks up on you?” • 

"Yes” 

"Frequently?” 

"Sure. They'kecp an eye on the hotel. Tilings happen 
there. We can’t help it, but the management doesn’t take 

b 

guu, dim we uon i lem looms to known Uope pedlars. 

"That’s where my knowledge of faces comes in handy. 
The hotel was in bad and the DA was threatening to close 
the place up. The owners had to clean up or lose their 
im esurient.” 

And the witness made a little bow to Hamilton Burger, 
who tried to look virtuously disdainful. 

"And because of that the management is anxious to cater 
to the district attorney?” Mason asked. 

"Objected to as calling for a conclusion of the witness,” 
Burger said. 

“Sustained.” 

“How about you yourself?” Mason asked. “Do you wish 
to cater to the district attorney?" 

T don’t want him as an enemy. Any time the authorities 


uamet attorney i” 

I’m sony I was ever called as a witness.” 

“But you welcomed a chance to be of service to the district 
sttomey?” . -*. i 

1 felt it might come in handy sometime, if you want to 
pit it that way” 
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Mason turned to Hamilton Burger and said, “I think it is 
only fair at this time, Mr District Attorney, to acquaint the 
Court with what I understand is the general background of 
your case.” 

“I’ll handle my case in my own way,” Hamilton Burger 
said. 

“However, as I understand it generally,” Mason said to 
the judge, “the police have in their possession a revolver 
which had been pawned in Seattle. The pawnbroker is here 
in court and he will presently identify the defendant Dixie 
Dayton as the person who pawned that weapon. And that 
weapon was, according to the evidence of the ballistics de- 
partment, as will be presently brought out by Mr Mott, the 
weapon which was used in the murder of one Robert Clare- 
mont, a murder which took place something over a year ago 
in this city, and, as I understand it, it is the contention of 
the prosecution that it was because of an attempt to cover 
up that murder that Morris Alburg and Dixie Dayton 
planned the murder of George Fayette.” 

Hamilton Burger’s face showed complete, utter surprise. 

“Is that generally the background of the prosecution’s 
case?” Mason asked him. 

“We’ll put on our own case,” Hamilton Burger said. 

Judge Lennox said, “You may put on your case, Mr 
Burger, but the Court is entitled to know generally whether 
this outline of the background of the case as given by the 
defendants’ Counsel is correct.” 

“It is substantially correct, Your Honour,” Burger said 
sullenly. “I had assumed Counsel for the defendants would 
try to keep out this evidence. His statement comes as a sur- 
prise.” 

Judge Lennox frowned. “I can now appreciate the reason 
for the comments of the District Attorney concerning testi- 
mony regarding other crimes which might furnish in some 
way a motive for the crime charged in this case.” 

Mason sat in the mahogany counsel chair, his long legs 
crossed in front of him, his eyes thoughtful, speculative, 
regarding the young man on the witness stand. 

“Now on the night in question you were acting both as 
night clerk and switchboard operator?” 

“Yes.” 



“And there was a call from room 721 — a woman saying, 
*0311 the police’?” 

“Yes’.” 


“Yet you did nothing about that ?” 

“Certainly I did. The woman hung up. I immediately 
called back on the phone, and asked what was the trouble. 

«;t. 1. J t „ 


! . - a 

little too wolfish and so she decided she’d throw a scare into 
him. But she obviously Wasn’t worried.” 

“Did it occur to you that another woman had answered 
your ring?” 

“Not at the time. In the Keymont you don’t call the police 
for anything short of a riot. You handle trouble y ourself.” 

' ’Yet you did call the police later 5 *” 

“When a revolver shot was reported, yes. You can’t over- 
look a revolver shot.” 

Once more Mason regarded the witness with thoughtful 
speculation. 

‘Your employers know about your criminal record, Mr 
Hoxie?” 

“I’ve told you they did.” 

“And it’s brought up to you once in a while?" 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Whenever you are called upon to do something that 
might be perhaps a little irregular?” 

‘You have no right to examine me about anything except 
the facts in this case,” the witness retorted. 


Mason said, “Lieutenant, you have a photograph of 
Robert Claremont, the rookie cop who was murdered in this 
city something over a year ago. Would you mind stepping 
forward and showing that photograph to the witness?" 

“What does all this have to do with the present case?” 
Hamilton Burger asked irritably. 

“It may have a great deal to do with it,” Mason said, 
without even turning towards the source of the interruption, 
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M ason faced Dixie Dayton and Morris Alburg in a wit- 
ness room opening off the courtroom. 

- “All right,” he said, “I want some facts. Where can I find 
Thomas E. Sedgwick?” 

Alburg glanced at Dixie Dayton. 

She shook her head. “I wouldn’t tell anybody——” 
“You’re going to tell me,” Mason said. “We’re going to 
be able to produce him as soon as Lieutenant Tragg finishes 
with Frank Hoxie.” 

“Mr Mason, do you know what you’re saying?” Dixie 
Dayton demanded angrily. “This is a cop murder. The 
police wouldn’t give him a leg to stand on. He wouldn’t have 
a ghost of a chance. They’d railroad him to the death house 
so fast that he wouldn’t know what had happened.” 
“Why?” Mason asked. 

“Why?” Morris Alburg demanded. “What are you talk- 
ing about? Are you dumb ?” 

“I’m not dumb and I’m not deaf,” Mason said. “Why 
would they railroad him to the death house?” 

“Because that’s the way the police are. When you kill a 
cop the police are all on your neck.” 

“Why?” 

“Because they want revenge, of course, and because I 
suppose they want to let people know that you can’t kill 
cops and get away with it. That’s for their own protection.” 
“Against whom do they want this revenge?” 

“Against anybody that they think is guilty.” 

“Exactly,” Mason said. “They used to think Tom Sedg- 
wick was guilty. I don’t think they’11 feel that he’s guilty 
now.” 

Dixie Dayton said, “He has tuberculosis. He can’t do 
ordinary work. He needs rest. He is having a long, slow fight 
trying to get better. That’s why he did the things he did. 
That’s why he got mixed up in bookmaking. He felt that if 
he could get funds enough, he could take it easy for a while. 
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He’s not bad, Mr Mason, he — Jie’j human. H<‘ did the 


“Vou've Deen protecting mm? Mason «.na to Ditto 
Dayton. 

She nodded. _ • i, t • %,• r i ■ ^ 

11 '■ ■ ■ ■ <i, the 

* 1 ’ * *--*-* J * — 1 -'ll may save 

• • • ■ " « “Give it to 

nun, j-jixic. 
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rAsa-v Della Street, and Paul Drake were in Mtrn'i 
l» 1 office when Gertie, the switchboard operator, rani; three 

frantic signals on the telephone. 

“That, Mason said, “will be Lieutenant Track:. 

He had no sooner spoken the words than Trace unrere- 
moniously icrk. i open the office door, nodded brief]/, said, 
“HeI°o, folks, ' .lid walked over to ill down oppreite M trn s 
desk. , 

“Well?” Masmi j. 

“It’s okay,” Tr«itr>? - d r 
“Going to tell us • ' 

“I'd rather not " 

“We’re entitled t' 



sible story. No jury would ever have believed that story. Yet 
I began to think that it might be the truth.” 

“I don’t see how that gives you anything,” Tragg said. 

“Anyone who can force an attorney to put on evidence 
that is going to convict his client, yet which he feels is the 
truth, must be someone who knows something about evi- 
dence. The story that each defendant had to tell was so 
completely phony that if those stories had been told on the 
witness stand the defendants would have been convicted. 

“In one case that might have been an accident. In two 
cases it showed design. And then I suddenly realised that I 
was dealing with a pattern. Thomas E. Sedgwick had been 
placed in such a position. Any story that he could have told 
would have eternally damned him before a jury. Thereiore 
his only alternative was to take refuge in flight. 

“Well, Lieutenant, I simply used an ordinary police 
method. You catch many of your criminals because of a file 
you have entitled Modus Operandi. It is predicated upon 
the assumption that a criminal, having once committed a 
successful crime, will thereafter follow a pattern in every- 
thing he does. 

“In Sedgwick’s case he had an utterly implausible story 
to tell, and he had possession of a murder weapon. Morris 
Alburg had an utterly impossible story and a murder 
weapon. 

“It occurred to me that since it was quite apparent Clare- 
mont was gunning for the people higher up, he might have 
made contact. 

“There was one feature of the case in my favour. The 
night clerk never forgot a face. I decided I’d try the case by 
floundering around with a lot of cross-examination and then 
slip in a casual question to find out if Hoxie could remember 
having seen Claremont in the hotel on the night he was 
murdered. 

“When Hoxie told about that sudden trip to Mexico City 
I understood just what had happened. There was one more 
question which might have cleared up the case. I thought 
it would be better for you to ask it privately than for me to 
ask iun court. 

“When I saw Hoxie’s hand begin to shake I thought I 
knew the answer. . . . The question, of course, was whether 
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Fayette had any other visitor in his room when Cl uiiwmt 
went up. ^ 

' . I “I wish sou 

ha ' ■ ■ . the j»>hv« m 

all crooked simply because now and then some big shot *.1.11 ts 
a shakedown and piles up an individual for turn Hwi’* tht 
way it was in this case Hell, the guv <>•< ntd tin* kiuiunnt 
Hotel. What do you know about that *” 

“I was satisfied he did,” Mawm said, “also the It -u- 1! 
Apartments, and probably one other ap.uum tu Ihhim* slu ■* 
the captives were taken and where the\ saw ih< n w« I- 
There was a moment’s silence Trigg puih d on *1 > . .1 «r 
then said, “Cob Claremont wasn't .is dumb \ud i- i> uvr i> 
lots of people thought He knew that Sedgwu k w * 1. ik ok 
*■•**•* * i * ' umjii! |>r< t«'oi lh 

« « • . rem* if ti i» >* «M» \ t V 

.. ■ ■ too TIiCU ulMilli. 

the Keymo’nt Hotel. And then presuinabk Rub V. I»t« .mmi 
got quite a jolt. He found out the real identitv *>t the n, m 
he was after. He never left the hotel alive 11 .es toot 1 
down in the freight elevator and put him ui the c ir I hi 11 
they sent for Sedew ick." 

“Who did ?° 

“Who do you think 7 The man who h «d liven taking hi« 
protection money He told Sedgwick he was heater than .1 
firecracker, that people were wise to the tact that he hud 
been paying for protection He told b< dgv.uk he had .1 
twelve-hour head start to get out of town, to nil evert thing 
he had for what he could get and get out " 

“That’s the way I had it figured.’’ Ma«m vud 
"You know what happened afti r that Srdgwn k did what 
he was supposed to do, and by doing it he irm put 

’•dgwitk was given to 
understand that his only chance was to stav out of the state 
until things cooled off, but to let this one person know where 
he was all the time. Sedgwick had a gun It was a Smith and 
Wesson, but it wasn’t the gun Dixie pawned. Thai was 
Claremont’s gun. Somehow they managed to switch guns on 
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Sedgwick after the murder. Sedgwick and Dixie must have 
had a visitor whom they thought was a trusted friend who 
made the substitution.” 

“Why?” Mason asked. _ 

“Because that was the gang’s life insurance. They didn’t 
know that Dixie Dayton would ever come back, but they 
thought she might. I’d a lot rather not talk about it.” 

“I know,” Mason said, “but you have to do it, Tragg. 
You owe that much to us.” 

“I know,” Tragg said, moodily. “Why the hell do you 
think I’m here?” 

“You got a statement from Hoxie?” 

“Of course I got a statement from Hoxie. You did every- 
thing except wrap the damn case up in a cellophane en- 
velope and hand it to me on a silver platter. I knew right 
from the start that there was something fishy about Bob 
Claremont’s murder. I knew that he wouldn’t get into a car. 
I knew that he wouldn’t let anybody draw his own gun. The 
thing was screwy. It had to be. But I couldn’t figure out 
what was wrong with it. 

“And then, of course, when you cross-examined Hoxie the 
thing stuck out like a sore thumb. The Keymont Hotel was 
in the gambling racket. The DA was about to make an 
investigation. A new manager had been put in. A kid who 
had a record went in as night clerk. He had a memory for 
faces. If he’d stayed in town he’d have seen the newspapers 
the next morning with Bob Claremont’s picture. He’d have 
recognised him as the cop who came to the hotel in plain 
clothes following a hot lead. Then the tables would have 
been turned. Hoxie would have been able to control the 
owners. ... So they rigged up a deal with the man who was 
the head of the dope ring in Mexico. They rushed Hoxie on 
to a plane, and the Mexican end gave Hoxie a run-around 
until the Claremont story and picture was out of the papers, 
and then Hoxie was permitted to come back. 

“Things would have stopped there if Dixie hadn’t brought 
Tom Sedgwick back. Fayette tried to stampede her into an 
alley where she could be taken for a ride. She didn’t react. 
And Fayette was so confident of success he’d let the muscle 
man use his car. He thought he might be spotted, so he 
rented a car for the night for his own use. 
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“Then Dixie ran, there was a bullet hole in Fayette's car, 
and then the Seattle police discovered Dixie had pawned 


people who had to help in the deal but who would be 
strangers to all concerned ” 

‘The real owner of the hotel ?” Mason asked. ‘The real 
head of the pa>otI *” 

“Why make me go into that 5 " Traeg said savagely. “You 
want to crncif) me ' Y« -u want to ..." _ 

“I don't want am tl jig ol the son. Mason interrupted. 
“I just want to get thr c*w c eaned up.” 

“It’s cleaned ut> V«i *•''<->* who it was, Tragg jaid “It 
vras Sergeant Jattrc. >■! t'-e ' «• Squad. He owned .he hotel 
loch stock and Ua-n I He coned had a ttaen other places, 
and 'he had three nr • ir ode deposit bores. It remains to be 
seen is hat’s in then. 

"Where is he n e. 1 Masenaied 

“He's dead” 
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